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Shopping at 
the CO-OP 


is MORE 


than just 
a habit... 


T is a habit, of course—a national habit ; and that’s not 

surprising, because Co-operation started in England and 
there are now over ten million of us in the Movement. But 
the point I want to make is that it is more than just a habit 
—it is sound common-sense, especially nowadays when 
everything is so expensive. Because C.W.S. goods alone 
mean a cut in the cost of living, and you can’t get C.W.S. 
goods anywhere except at the CO-OPS. You see, the 
Co-operative Societies financed and own the C.W.S. They 
argued that if they bought from their own Wholesalers, 
they’d do better than if they got their supplies elsewhere. 
And they do—because they get the C.W.S.’s trading surplus, 
which they hand back to their own shareholders (Members 
like you and me), as part of their dividend on purchases. 


Wilfred Pickles (former B.B.C. announcer) 
is a man to whom speech means everything. 
It is the gateway to success and he attaches 
the greatest importance to the ability to 
speak ; nqt just to say words, but the power 
to put your thoughts into that forceful or 
persuasive speech which can be of such 
vital help towards success in any walk of 
life. This is what he says about “ Effective 
Speech”:—‘““I have found ‘Effective 
Speech’ extremely interesting and helpful 
and those who will conscientiously study it 
will derive considerable benefit from the 
lessons. Whenever the occasion arises, I 
will certainly recommend the Course.” 

THE SECRET OF SUCCESS 

Men and women who are progressing in 
business or profession to-day are those 
who overcame stagefright, timidity, lack of 
confidence and embarrassment. Everywhere, 
in all walks of life, you will find the forceful 
speakers among the leaders, among those 
who direct and control. 

A NEW AND EASY METHOD 

A unique book entitled “How to Work - 
Wonders with Words” explains how to 
acquire quickly the ability to address busi- 
ness conferences, lodges, clubs, etc., how to 
become an interesting and convincing con- 
versationalist, how to develop poise and 
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in the Services, have 
found in this remarkable 
book the key that has 
opened a veritable flood- 
gate of natural speaking 
ability. It has revealed 
to them an easy way to 
advancement in posi- 
tion and salary, promo- 
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simple, easy, yet effec- 
tive method. You, too, 
can develop this power 
of speech, easily, 
quickly, surely. 

Write for the book today. 


: your vocabulary. 
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The Armour of Peace 


DuRING THE WAR YEARS OUR TIME was 
occupied with encouraging every healthy 
aspect of the arts in this country. We had 
fellows travelling with us at that time: 
the News Chronicle and the New 
Statesman among them. As we were 
all united in fighting fascism, so were we 
united in encouraging the growth of 
audiences for art and works of art them- 
selves more specially designed for 
public audiences. 

For long it has been clear that we and 
these fellows had parted company. The 
News Chronicle began to cut the space 
it gave the arts in favour of more A. J. 
Cummings. There were gratuitous insults 
to Soviet authors in the New Statesman 
even earlier than Mr. McNeil’s less 
cultured insults at U.N.O. But this 
seemed very much a separate, purely 
political divergence. Its cultural parallel 
was not so obvious. 

Behind the resounding gestures of Mr. 
Cummings’ prose was once a warmth 
and wealth of meaning where now there 
is only the gesture, an old man’s hand 
carving the air in the fitful irritations of 
a mental epilepsy. Behind the veneers of 
freedom, the plea for an artist’s liberty 
in the New Statesman, there is now only 
the terrible vacuity of profound loneli- 
ness, the frustrated imaginings of an 
intellectual paralysis. In both cases there 


is nothing behind the palaver but spiritual 
disease. But there is the palaver. 

The conditions of life in England which 
permitted the kindliness and generosity 
of Liberal morality: the “I don’t like 
what he says but I defend to the death 
his right to say it,” the “Two wrongs 
never make a right,” the “Do as you 
would be done by”: conditions for such 
a morality no longer exist. 

What then is left? Loose ends, sen- 
tences that cannot be finished—“I don’t 
like mawitat Shiites ESaysties ole sen WO 
wrongs... .”, “Do as you would .. .”; 
spaces that must be filled ; a total absence 
of any standards; no morality; Dyak 
head-hunters beside the great, traditional, 
vaunted freedoms of Great Britain. The 
contradictions become swollen, the whole 
business of living so sore as to be intoler- 
able. There is fear. Not the fear, at 
first, of any outside, foreign enemy— 
something inside and personal—but an 
outside enemy will do to fix upon, as 
invalids will sometimes fix upon their 
medicine. 

Hence the hysteria, the witch-hunting, 
the desperate diversions which yet can 
only further contradict the old morality, 
inflame the area of disease. The scent 
is Red. 

Hence the defence of anything which 
still appears fit when so much sickens, 


even a defence of the state of sickness 
itself, our latterday culture, Noah Con- 
nolly’s Ark. 

Hence, too, this last and utter dis- 
honesty: that British papers and journals 
have either plainly omitted to mention 
or else deliberately misrepresented the 
great Congress for Peace held at Wroclaw 
during August. If additional proof were 
needed that the British Press, com- 
mercially, and many of our cultural 
spokesmen, spiritually, have long since 
ceased to cultivate the arts which are of 
Peace, this single evidence supplies it. 
There has been no other international 
meeting like it, either in intention or 
importance, since the war; and still it 
moved to a decisive conclusion. 

Mcre happened at Wroclaw of impor- 
tance to our own national culture than 
any conspiracy of silence can hide. Many 
of our finest artists and scientists declared 
loudly for Peace, for an end to the 
hysteria of warmongering, for healthiness 
in all this welter of disease. Now is no 
time, they said, for splitting vast and 
vague infinities; but a time for putting 
all our diverse weights of art and science 
—knowledge, imagination, humanity, a 
love of people and a love of country— 
into the scales of History. Peace cannot 
be won at the barrel of a pen, but the 
pen is part of its whole armour. 
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AN 


EAR NIMROD, 

Youll brave 
shown yourself 
werry fine and 
handy in all 
things _ relating 
to sport, and 
especially the 
chase—vich as I 
aways says, is 
the image of war 
with none of its 

guilt and only a 
fraction of its risk—that I was most 
uncommonly delighted to learn that you 
are taking a whipper-in’s part in the new 
and highly-Tory sport of hunting the 
Reds. 

Everything red has a sporting flavour. 
You puts on a red coat—(though the 
nobs call it a pink ’un !)—to hunt the 
red fox, and as a change you goes arter 
a red deer or a red hare, or even a red 
squirrel ! 

That last ’un is howsoever a tricky 
business. However good your hoss you 
can’t ever train him to climb trees, and 
if he did there’d always be the risk that 
in the end you’d find yourself up a tree ! 
—Vich you must admit scores one to 
me as a set off against the many puns 
you have scored off me. 

But these here new “ Reds” what you 
are setting about the chasing of—dash 
my wig, blow my buttons, and blast my 
gaiters if J can make out whether they 
are flesh, fowl or fish. Likely as not 
they'll turn out to be only Red Herrings. 
But then—many and many a good run 
we have had across the Weald with the 
old Surrey Hunt after nothing more 
dangerous than a well-trailed red-herring. 
Old Bob Vittaker, a knowing card, if 
ever there was one, couldn’t always find 
foxes, and didn’t always want to even if 
he could. And there’s always this about 
following the scent of a trailed red- 
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herring—you can finish up nice and 
convenient for a real slap-up go at the 
wittles and lush arranged beforehand. 

It wouldn’t be a bad idea while you 
are getting your Vitehall Hounds into 
trim to trail a red-herring or two for 
them to chase all through the Depart- 
ments out into Vitehall, and then across 
the Park to Hyde Park Corner, and finish 
at the Marble Arch vere they tell me 
there’s always Reds galore to be run 
down—yoicks, tally ho and away !—and 
broken-up in style. 

But them Marble Arch Reds is only 
small pertaters to vot you are really arter. 
You want them as sits at desks vere they 
can ’ear all the things that Ernie Bevin 
says vich ’e don’t want nobody but him- 
self to know about, and the trouble about 
that sort of Red is that it never looks 
red and not even pink. It usually looks 
True Blue—vich is Tory colour—and vot 
I always says is you can’t never be too 
careful how you offend one of the real 
True Blues. 

Suppose them sixty-two couple of 
trained hounds vich you have been 
gathering from Scotland Yard and Trans- 
port House was to start a ginuwine true- 
blue Tory out of his lair by mistake, and 
only find out arter they’d run into him 
and killed near the Star and Garter or on 
the road to Eel-pie Island that he was 
a .boney-fidey thirteenth cousin of 


REDS|-. 


e vere 


TEES he 


GROCER, TO HIS OLD FRIEND NIMROD 


Winston Churchill or connected by 
marriage to one of Neville Chamberlain’s 
aunts. I’ll pound it you’d be ready to kick 
yourself three times round Trafalgar 
Square with those hunting tops of yours 
vot your Walley cleans every morning 
with apricot jam and champagne. 

It seems to me as how you will have 
to go to work in a much more round- 
about fashion. Taking a line through 
Agatha Christie you might think it safe 
to suppose that them as are really most 
Red would actually look such precious 
innocents as youd be bound to mistake 
*em for the bluest of blues. But that don’t 
follow not any nonesome ever. It ’ould 
be quite like ’em if those Reds disguised 
emselves, just from devilish spite, as the 
reddist things in sight. And vere would 
you be then if your hounds had been 
trained only to pick up blue scents ? 

It would be werry convenient of course 
if you could practise on some real known 
Reds —like Harry Pollitt, say, or Bill 
Gallacher—and chase ’em from King 
Street down the Strand and Fleet Street, 
and back again by the Embankment and 
Trafalgar Square. But as I always says: 
the redder the artfuller ! 

As like as not it ’ould turn out just 
like one day with the Surrey, when we got 
the scent of an old Red Fox wot had 
more cunning than a waggon-load of 
mischief-making vimmen. There he was 
running easy and lack-a-daisically, and 
there was we a-puffing and a-blowing, 
neck or nothing, arter him when—blow 
me tight—if he didn’t skip on to a hedge- 
top and then on to a wall just as the 
Brighton coach was coming along with 
all four hosses at full stretch. And—vould 
you credit it if I hadn’t seen it vid these 
werry peepers of mine?—from the top 
of the wall, Red jumped through the 
coach vinder slap into the lap of a viddy 
vooman, so wrapped in furs you couldn’t 
tell vich vos Fox and vich vos Fur. 


And, may IJ never see Cheapside again 
if I lie, that viddy vooman she was so 
taken up vid wot she thought was a 
special extra sort of a squirrel, that she 
claimed him for a pet, took him home, 
and gave him fresh chicken every 
morning except ven he ’ad goose! 

You never carn’t tell, not with any- 
thing Red you carn’t. It’ll be like it used 
to be with the witches wot they used to 
hunt in the old days when foxes ran 
scarce. There was always a chance that 
if a woman was much better to look at 
than most, or much worse, then she was 
a witch. But you couldn’t be sartain. You 
had to test em. And about the best test 
was to tie *°em neck-and-heels with new 
rope and chuck ’em in the hoss pond. 
If they floated that was a clear proof of 
witchcraft, and you fished that one out 


and burnt her at the stake. If they sank 
to the bottom and stayed there till they 
drowned, peaceful and quiet-like, that 
proved they vos innocent. So you fished 
*em out and gave ’em a slap-up funeral. 
The great advantage of this method 
was that it finished either way as all good 
runs with the hounds should finish, with 
a kill! And it might be a good idea to 
try this method as part of the Purge of 
your Sarvice. The tough old men and 
the spry young men you can chase. They 
will all show sport, red or blue. And if 
they show up cunning and go to earth 
in the Underground, or confuse the scent 
by running into one of the Clubs in Pall 
Mall, you still get a good stole away, 
hark forward, run for your money. 
But the vimmen! Take my word for it, 
Nimrod, new ropes, neck-and-heels, and 


the pond in the Park is the only sure way 
with them. 

Maybe they won’t let you burn ’em, 
if as how it turns out that they floats. 
But you might be allowed to scalp ’em— 
this being a 100 per cent. American 
custom. And anyway you will have 
proved that they really were Reds—which 
will be comfort, nowadays, when every- 
thing from pale pink to violet gets called 
“red,” especially in Malaya. 

It will be unfortunit, werry, for them 
as gets drowned and proves they was 
true Blues. But besides being made really 
blue all over, as they will be by the time 
you fishes ’em up, they will get a real 
high-toned burial all in one piece—vich 
is more than they are likely to get if we 
have to use atom bombs to get rid of 
the Reds. 

So with that, dear Nimrod, I raises 
my castor at you and bids you adieu, 
with the werry best wishes for good 
hunting. If you are ever this way don’t 
forget wittles is on the table at five 
o’clock sharp on week-days and four on 
Sundays, and you can rely upon it you 
will be able to wash ’em down with as 
many bottles of Red Ruin as you can 
swallow. 

I remain for Self & Co., yours to serve, 

John Jorrocks 
(pp. T. A. Jackson). 


Night of Summer 


By RICHARD GOODMAN 


Why is there sweat like dew on my bed, 
this night of summer, 

though I’ve only a sheet across me spread 

and the window’s wide above my head, 
this night of summer? 


There is no wind to stroke us, son, 
this night of summer, 


for the street is a poor and narrow one 
the garbage-cats and starved curs shun 


this night of summer. 


I can see no stars through the window there, 


this night of summer, 
for the black dust-eddies like drowning hair 
and the stench of deep fires loads the air 
this night of summer. 


Aye, the stars are blind like dead men’s eyes, 


this night of summer, 


and the dust is acid with rock-trapped cries 
from the seam below where the day-shift dies 


this night of summer. 


Mother, the room is caving in, 


this night of summer, 
the ceiling falls and the dark walls spin 
and my ears still roar with my fingers in, 
this night of summer. 


Be glad at least you’re above the ground, 
this night of summer, 

for the fifty-four who have not been found 

won’t see a stir or catch a sound, 


this night of summer. 
But what shall I do if these stone walls fall, 


this night of summer, 
and I’m buried under, breath and all, 
so I cannot walk and I cannot crawl, 
this night of summer? 


If I knew the answer to that, my son, 
this night of summer, 


I’d not be standing here alone 


waiting the hours out, grown to stone, 


while the deep pit-waters feed upon 
many a one, many a one, 


this night of summer. 
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No Culture without Peace 


By Thomas Fussell 


Coming back to England from the invigorating atmosphere 
of the Cultural Congress for Peace at Wroclaw, delegates 
searched the newspapers for reports of the proceedings. 
effect of what they found was like a cold douche. The serious 
intention of the Congress passed almost unnoticed in a riot 
of odd phrases, torn from their context and given a meaning 
which, in the international temper of the Congress, they had 


THE FLAGS OF FORTY NATIONS HUNG 
gallantly behind the Presidium in the 
main hall of the Wroclaw Polytechnic. 
Beneath them sat more than four hundred 
delegates, most of whom had travelled 
thousands of miles to be present at this 
Cultural Congress for Peace. 

The Congress had been given wide 
publicity in Poland, and groups of people 
gathered wherever delegates assembled, 
pushing up slips of paper for autographs, 
or simply gazing at the mixture of types 
and races who had come to discuss a 
subject so near to the heart of Poland. 
If nothing else had come out of the 
Congress, it would have been justified for 
convincing the delegates that any sug- 
gestion of a war threat from the eastern 
countries was false. 

How could it be otherwise? Behind 
the many-coloured flags, behind the Poly- 
technic, lay a devastated city. Breslau, 
now given back its old Polish name of 
Wroclaw (pronounced approximately 
Vrotzlav), had been a desperate battle- 
ground taken and retaken by the Nazis 
and the Russians before the final victory. 
Behind Wroclaw lay other ruined cities. 
Warsaw, the scene of two bitter and 
hopeless insurrections, presented a picture 
of destruction which even those who had 
seen Berlin could not have imagined. 

This was the background to the Con- 
gress, and it would have helped visiting 
delegates had they seen the cruel 
skeletons of handsome buildings, the 
miles of rubble, the utter death of the 
Warsaw ghetto, before the proceedings 
began. Indeed, most of the light-hearted 
critics left Poland immediately the Con- 
gress ended, and saw nothing of the 
tortured land from which this appeal for 
peace had come. But it was on this 
crucifixion of whole nations that the out- 
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look of the Poles, the Russians, and the 
delegates from the eastern countries 
depended. Their hatred of warmongering 
was that much more real than our own 
as their suffering had been greater than 
ours, and a failure to appreciate the 
depth of their feelings made their open- 
ing speeches seem doubly in a foreign 
language to some of the British and 
American delegates. 

The Congress took the form of four 
days of plenary sessions. This was per- 
haps a mistake, for had more of the time 
been spent in small commissions, a 
mutual understanding would have been 
reached more rapidly. Even so, the 
Congress lived on two levels : that of the 
official programme, with its public 
sessions, and that of the private meetings 
of international groups sharing the same 
interests in science or the arts. On the 
first level, intellectuals spoke to the 
world: on the second, to each other, 
while from both a new confidence 
emerged. 

Naturally enough, speakers went to the 
microphones with carefully prepared dis- 
courses which, while exposing in ugly 
detail the manifold forms of war pre- 
paration, rarely provided matter for 
immediate discussion. This criticism 
could not, however, be made of the first 
Soviet speaker, the novelist, Alexander 
Fadieef, who gave a challenging speech 
in which he pinned the responsibility for 
warmongering where it belonged. 

The delegates from England, America 
and France were chosen from a wide 
range of political outlooks, while other 
delegations were more clearly from the 
Left, although by no means entirely 
Communist. The invitations to our own 
intellectuals were issued on the widest 
possible basis, in which the political 


never possessed. If this is how reports from foreign debates 
and international conferences are brought back to this island, 
it is small wonder that the ordinary man is hopelessly per- 
plexed at the world situation. 

In the following notes on the Congress, I hope to show 
something of what it meant to the great majority of the 


colouring of the name proposed had no 
significance whatever. I was called in at 
the preliminary stage of selecting suitable 
names, and was reassured to find that 
distinction in a particular field was the 
only criterion. Many non-political figures 
received invitations, but were otherwise 
engaged at the period of the Congress. 
Any suggestion that the delegation was 
politically weighted is mischievous. 

It was to be expected, therefore, that 
Fadieef’s pin-pointing of responsibility 
for war talk disturbed some members of 
the mixed delegations, but, as Professor 
Haldane wrote recently, the thirty years 
of Socialism which the Soviet people 
have experienced have taken them some 
way from our processes of thought. This, 
added to the sufferings of such a mass 
of their people, explains well enough 
their uncompromising attitude to the 
mere mention of another war. But 
Fadieef’s speech brought out clearly the 
division of opinions and opened the 
way for their reconciliation before the 
Congress closed. 

Ilya Ehrenbourg scored a great per- 
sonal success on the following day, full 
of drama, emotional intensity and good 
sense. With his long experience of 
Western Europe, he was able to establish 
immediate contact with his listeners, and 
although reproved by the chairman for 
over-running his time, he was encouraged 
to continue by the delegates, who would 
readily have listened to him for twice as 
long. 

The speakers from our delegation 
expressed personal rather than party 
views, and showed a wide range of 
opinion. The first was Olaf Stapledon, 
who pleaded for a “marriage of true 
minds” as the desideratum of West-East 
understanding. He was followed next 


day by A. J. P. Taylor, of Oxford, who, 
apparently stung by Fadieef’s forthright- 
ness, gave a speech which, despite his 
membership of the Labour Party, would 
have done no discredit to a Tory spokes- 
man in its attack on the Soviet Union 
and its defence of American economy. 
This expression of an outworn mode of 
thought was completely nullified by the 
speakers who followed: a series of 
colonial delegates from all parts of the 
world, who each added their quota to a 
condemnation of imperialism as it is 
practised today. 


The most striking contribution came 
from a young Negro writer from the 
British West Indies, Peter Blackman. He 
sat beside me throughout the Congress, 
and had been unable to contain his 
feelings as Taylor presented the typical 
British Isles point of view. In a few 
opening sentences which he improvised 
before his speech began, he exposed the 
meaninglessness of that attitude, and 
earned the congratulations of delegates 
from all countries. 


These coloured delegates, piling on 
their evidence with every sentence, made 
one wonder whether the emphasis of the 
Congress might better have been on the 
restoration of peace than on its main- 
tenance. For these people, war is a 
present reality, and their message to the 
Congress exposed the hollowness of those 
arguments which attempted to prove the 
disappearance of imperialism. When 
Haldane spoke, he stressed the same 
point. “ When the Soviet Union claims 
aircraft bases more than two thousand 
miles from its own territory, and 
speaks openly of them as a jumping-off 
ground for an attack on America, then 
I shall believe that the Soviet Union is 
imperialist.” Haldane spoke for many 
of us when he pleaded for more personal 
contact between the cultural workers of 
all countries, mentioning an invitation he 
had received to spend three months in a 
Czech university. 


Such points were discussed in the 
informal meetings between delegates of 
various nations, which made up for the 
lack of small commissions. Scientists, 
historians, writers, musicians and film 
workers achieved the not easy task of 
calling each other together, with the 
intention of establishing those contacts 
’ without which international understand- 
ing remains no more than a diplomatic 
phrase. Musicians of a dozen nations 
met over a noisy lunch, in which the food 
became a consideration second to the 
problem of interpretation. English had 
first to be translated into French, from 
that into Russian for the benefit of 
Khrennikoy, the only Soviet musician 
present at the Congress. Delegates from 


Nearly every British delegate at the Wroclaw Congress 
has expressed a personal sense of shock at seeing for 


the first time the awful extent of devastation in Poland, far surpassing the ruins 


of countries further west. 


These photographs, taken in 


1939, 1945 and 1948 respectively, are of the Cathedral of Saint John in Warsaw. 
Out of the colossal destruction, the rubble, the tottering fabrics 


of a world war, a new Poland is being built. 


The reconstruction work 


on churches in Poland is significant of the government's handling 


of religious and cultural questions. 


Holland, Bulgaria, Roumania, Brazil, 
Czechoslovakia, Portugal, Poland, and, 
to a lesser extent, England, proved to be 
accomplished polyglots, and there was no 
failure of understanding. Musicians 
from the West were anxious to know 
what was really happening to those of the 
Soviet Union whose work had recently 
come under severe criticism. Khrennikov, 
as secretary of the Union of Soviet Com- 
posers, categorically denied rumours that 


Shostakovich or Khachaturyan had been 


relieved of their posts at the Conserva- 


-toire, and gave numerous instances to 


show that new works by the so-called 
“banned” composers were already in 
preparation for production in the coming 
season. Discussions among other cultural 
workers also revealed that, although 
creative artists were criticised if their work 
appeared to fail in answering the social 
need, they were not prevented from 
working along their own lines if they 
insisted on doing so. An exhibition of 
plates designed by Picasso, which was 
one of the side-shows of the Congress, 
underlined the freedom of opinion in this 
respect. 

In spite of temporary divisions which 
occurred in the more mixed delegations, 
the final resolution was supported by an 
encouraging unanimity ; the text is given 
below. At least 96% of the delegates 
signed the resolution, while a series of 
emergency resolutions, calling for the 
lifting of oppression from individuals like 


Pablo Neruda, and from countries like 
Greece, were passed unanimously by 
acclamation. The singing of the 
Marseillaise, which wound up _ the 
Congress, still had its stirring appeal, 
and although it ended the Congress, it 
did not end the delegates’ struggle against 
war. 


An international committee was formed 
of some of the greatest figures in the 
cultural world, and will meet regularly in 
Paris. The two British representatives 
chosen were J. G. Crowther and Louis 
Golding. In addition, national com- 
mittees are to come into existence, with 
the task of making the issues of war and 
peace clear in their own countries. It is 
no mean task. Cultural workers are 
often hemmed in by traditional modes of 
thought, their way of life brings them 
only too easily under the sway of 
reactionary influences, and many hesitate 
to take their places in the ranks of those 
who fight for peace for fear of political 
implications. Peace is beyond politics in 
the narrow sense. Peace is life, and the 
artist or thinker who does not resist the 
urge towards war is passively moving to 
the death of culture. 


That was the message of the Wroclaw 
Congress, and those who organised the 
wonderful meeting of talents against 
incredible difficulties may prove to have 
turned the ugly tide towards peace, 
security and a fuller life for all peoples. 
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Congress of Intellectuals 


THE RESOLUTION 


We, men of culture, of science, and art from forty-five different countries, 


gathered in the Polish city of Wroclaw, address ourselves to the intellectuals 


of the world. We remind you of the 
deadly danger that only recently 
threatened the culture of mankind. We 
witnessed fascist barbarity, the destruc- 
tion of historical and cultural monu- 
ments, the persecution and murder of 
intellectuals, the total suppression of all 
spiritual values, which constituted a 
threat to the very idea of conscience, 
reason and progress. 

The culture of mankind was saved at 
the price of unheard-of sacrifices and 
privations by the rallying to the full of 
all democratic forces—of the Soviet 
Union, of the peoples of Great Britain, 
and of the United States, and of the 
heroic popular Resistance Movements in 
countries invaded by fascism. And now, 
against the will and desires of the people 
of all countries, a handful of  self- 
interested men in America and Europe 
who have inherited fascist ideas of racial 
superiority and the denial of progress, 
who have adopted fascist methods of 
solving all problems by force of arms, 
are once again making an attempt against 
the spiritual treasures of the peoples of 
the world. 

The culture of the countries of Europe, 
which contributed greatly to the total of 
human achievements, is being threatened 
with the loss of national individuality. In 
a number of countries—in Greece, Spain, 
Latin America—forces hostile to progress 
are not only safeguarding but are plant- 
ing once again the seeds of fascism. 

Contrary to reason and conscience, the 
oppression of human beings and of whole 
nations which are called coloured by the 
oppressors, is not only continuing, but is 
actually being intensified. Within their 
countries men who have adopted fascist 
methods are practising racial discrimina- 
tion and persecuting progressive scientists 
and artists. 

Scientific discoveries, which might be 
a blessing to mankind, are being used for 
the secret production of instruments of 
destruction, a fact which discredits and 
perverts the sublime mission of science. 
In the hands of these men, human 
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expression and art are being used not to 
enlighten people and bring them closer 
together, but to excite base passions, to 
preach hatred for men and to prepare for 
war. 

Firmly believing in the necessity of the 
free development and diffusion of the 
achievements of progressive culture 
throughout the world, for peace, for pro- 
gress and the future of humanity, we pro- 
test against all interference with that free- 
dom and stress the need in the interest of 
world civilisation for mutual comprehen- 
sion between cultures and peoples. 

Realising that modern science has 
released great new powers which will 
inevitably be used by mankind, either for 
good or for ill, the Congress protests 
against the use of science for destruction, 
and calls upon you to do your utmost to 
spread knowledge throughout the world 
and to apply science to the rapid reduc- 
tion of the poverty, ignorance, ill-health 
and misery which afflict the majority of 
mankind, and to collaborate in reducing 
restrictions on the free circulation of per- 
sons who serve the cause of peace and 
progress, and on the free publication and 
circulation of books, results of research 
and all scientific and cultural achieve- 
ments which serve the same ends. 

The peoples of the world do not want 
war, and they possess sufficient strength 
to defend peace and culture from a new 
fascism. 

Intellectuals of the world! 

We bear a high responsibility to our 
peoples, to mankind, and to history. We 
raise Our voices in defence of peace, and 
for the free cultural development of 
nations, for their national independence 
and close friendship. We call upon all 
intellectuals in every country to discuss 
our proposals. 

We propose that national Cultural 
Congresses for peace be convened in all 
countries, that national committees for 
peace be formed everywhere, that inter- 
national ties between men of culture of all 
countries be strengthened in the interest 
of peace. 


A FORUM: 


THE WROCLAW CONGRESS OF INTELLEC- 
tuals, as almost all the British delegates 
aver, has been grossly misrepresented in 
the British Press. Indeed most news- 
papers were concerned only to put for- 
ward the views of a minority of delegates. 

We have, therefore, approached ten of 
the British delegates, including some from 
this minority (and indeed all of them 
chosen particularly because they were 
known to hold different views about the 
importance of the Congress), to state 
their views in these pages. We also print 
the full text of the main resolution. which 
again, because it does not represent the 
views of the minority, has until now been 
much ignored. 

Some of the names of contributors to 
this forum—particularly those widely 
known in the Arts of this country like 
Richard Hughes, Rutland Boughton and 
Olaf Stapledon—will already be familiar 
to our readers. To others this may not 
apply and the following list may there- 
fore, by indicating their places of work, 
be of interest. 

A. J. P. Taylor, Fellow and tutor in 
Modern History, Magdalen College, 
Oxford ; Professor J. D. Bernal, Birkbeck 
College Research Laboratory ; Dr. W. A. 
Wooster, the Brooklyn Crystallographic 
Laboratory, Cambridge ; Professor C. H. 
Waddington, Institute of Animal 
Genetics, Edinburgh; J. M. Richards, 
author, journalist and editor of The 
Architectural Review; J. G. Crowther, 
Secretary-General of the World Federa- 
tion of Scientific Workers and now a 
member of the International Committee 
set up at Wroclaw to continue the work 
of the Congress; and Professor Hyman 
Levy, Department of Mathematics, 
Imperial College of Science and Tech- 
nology, London. 


A CONFLICT OF IRRECONCILABLES 


A. J. P. Taylor 


A CONGRESS CAN BE A PARADE OF UNANIMOUS 
opinions settled beforehand or it can be a 
conflict between irreconcilable opinions, or 
it can provide genuine discussion. The 
Wroclaw Congress was meant to be the 
first ; it turned into the second; it should 
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THE OPINIONS OF TEN DELEGATES 


have been the third. The thing that inter- 
ested me most at Wroclaw was that intelli- 
gent men could listen patiently for four 
days to machine-made speeches, telling 
them what they knew already. If I had 
agreed with the speeches I should have 
been even more bored by them. I hope 
never to have to endure a Congress of the 
-same kind, in which there was neither 
thought nor discussion. On the other 
hand, we cannot have too much provision 
for contact between men of culture of all 
nations. The Congress was too ambitious ; 
it was too big, too ramshackle, without 
clear ties of interest. 


If any subsequent Congress was at- 
tempted, there should be much more pro- 
vision by which men of defined professional 
or academic interest could meet and learn 
to know each other’s minds. It is not 
enough to provide hasty and casual oppor- 
tunities at meal-times; something more is 
needed if the best advantage is to be taken 
of two or three days. The essential pur- 
pose of such a Congress should be to con- 
vince peoples of different nations, and of 
different political beliefs that those who 
differ from them are also human beings. 
In my opinion, different systems of thought 
exist in the world and are going to con- 
tinue to exist; therefore, those who hold 
them must somehow get used to the 
existence of others, and even a few days is 
useful for this, if it turned to some good 
purpose. I doubt whether general debate 
before a large audience serves any useful 
purpose, except to flatter the vanity of the 
speakers. 


The basis of any real discussion must be 
freedom of thought, i.e, that the other 
man is as much entitled to his views as I 
am. This basis was not accepted by the 
majority of those at the Wroclaw Congress, 
and, therefore, I do not see how anyone 
who believes in intellectual freedom can 
find a common ground with them. The 
preliminary question at any future Congress 
should be: “‘Do you accept the view that 
the other delegates are as well-meaning as 
you are?” Anyone saying No to this 
question should not be invited. 


If the resolution was meant seriously, I 
can only say that it was an expensive way 
of getting 500 delegates to agree to some- 
thing which they agreed with before they 
set out. I could not pick out points in 
the resolution which offended me: every 
word offended the critical sense of any 
intelligent man. The resolution is a rig- 


marole of rubbish, as remote from reality 
as the proceedings of the Committee on 
Un-American Activities. It is a witch-hunt- 
ing, warmongering resolution, if it means 
anything, and if it means nothing, it was 
not worth agreement. It would have been 
much more sensible to have a resolution 
stating clearly the point of view of those 
who believe in freedom and tolerance and 
mutual attempts at understanding; and 
another stating the view of those who think 
they have a monopoly of truth. But this 
is really asking the impossible; since the 
monopolists of truth will admit no other. 
I, therefore, return to my earlier remark : 
serious discussion is possible only between 
those who admit that there is more than 
one way of being right. 


WHO ARE THE WARMAKERS ? 
J. D. Bernal 


THE VALUE OF THE WROCLAW CONFERENCE 
was largely that it focussed the attention of 
the intellectuals on the real factors under- 
lying the threat of war today, and avoided 
the repetition of vague platitudes about the 
virtues of getting together and achieving 
cultural contacts which has been the fate of 
sO many peace congresses in the past. The 
speakers came from every part of the world. 
Each had something of the experience of 
his own country to contribute. Naturally 
there was much overlapping, but even that 
served a purpose in pressing home from 
many angles the common features of the 
contemporary situation. The essential prin- 
ciple involved is that the securing of peace 
can only be achieved by pointing out who 
are the warmakers, and by fighting 
implacably against them. At the Congress 
there was no doubt at all where those war- 
makers were to be found. The origin of 
war lies in the structure of capitalism 
itself, and the present threat of war comes 
from the centre of capitalism, the American 
monopolists. 

Now it was clear at the Congress that it 
was only a minority of British and Ameri- 
can delegates who objected to this analysis ; 
some honestly seemed to think that because 
the American people have been in the past 
among the staunchest supporters of peace, 
they could not now become parties to pre- 
parations for war. This is to underrate the 
power of coercion, persuasion and decep- 
tion of the American Press, radio and films 
in the service of big business. The Marshall 


Plan is in actuality a convenient means for 
stabilising American economy, securing 
anti-Communist governments in all countries 
participating in it, and rebuilding an in- 
dustrial Germany in preparation for a 
general offensive against the Soviet Union. 
On the other hand, it can be presented as 
a most generous action on the part of the 
American people, aimed at assisting the rest 
of the world to rebuild itself in peace and 
prosperity. The second is probably what 
a vast majority in America think; they 
are actually accepting cuts in their standard 
of living, through high prices, and restric- 
tions in their liberties, in this belief. The 
business men, who are financing E.R.P. at 
no small profit to themselves, find these 
beliefs most diverting. 

In many other ways the old features of 
capitalism and imperialism can be discerned 
under the cover of deceptive phrases like 
freedom and democracy. After the defeat 
of the most brutal and outspoken champions 
of capitalism in Nazi Germany, the older 
and more polite centres of capitalism have 
now to adopt the equivalent of Fascist 
methods, and this not only in the political 
but the cultural sphere. Fascism is not a 
catchword. It stands for a definite set of 
attitudes such as those of racial superiority, 
with its inevitable application to the in- 
ferior position of women, the leader 
principle, the glorification of war and the 
substitution of mysticism for science. All 
these features are clearly apparent even 
with a certain brutal frankness in the 
champions of the American way of life. 

In the crucial months that lie ahead, all 
intellectuals will have to face the problem 
that the threat of war presents. If they 
attempt to evade it by refusing to analyse 
it realistically, the fear of war and the in- 
ability to foresee any good in the future 
will inevitably distort or paralyse their work. 
What is more, so long as they remain in 
this situation they are effectively assisting 
the enemies of peace. By their passivity 
and pessimism they are lending tacit sup- 
port to the feeling of the inevitability of 
war, which powerfully saps resistance to it. 

The Wroclaw Conference was not one to 
draw up detailed plans for intellectuals’ 
action in support of peace. That is neces- 
sary, but will have to come later. From 
now on, however, it is essential that those 
who are aware of the dangers and under- 
stand something of their nature should 
spread that awareness and counter the forces 
which are active even in intellectual circles 
in favour of warmakers. 
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POLITICIANS ARE SPECIALISTS 
Richard Hughes 


I DO NOT AGREE WITH DR. HUXLEY THAT THE 
Wroclaw Congress should have confined it- 
self to cultural subjects in the narrow sense. 
The avowed subject of the Congress was to 
study the contribution which intellectuals 
can make to peace. I do agree with him, 
however, that if this avowed intention was 
the real intention, then the discussion in 
taking a political form took a wrong form ; 
and that the Congress was thus a frivolous 
waste of a great opportunity. 

Surely the artist and the scientist should 
approach politics with a proper humility— 
as followers rather than as _ pretended 
leaders. They should recognise that it is a 
subject as highly specialised and as diffi- 
cult as their own. I see little reason why 
the political views of a Picasso, a Haldane, 
or a Rutland Boughton (to take three 
famous names) should be much more 
worthy of respect than those of a Gene 
Tunney, a Don Bradman, or a Clark Gable 
(to take three others): or than of Tom, 
Dick and Harry. These great specialists 
have neither the time nor the predisposi- 
tion to be original political thinkers as 
well. No wonder, then, that the level of 
political discussion at Wroclaw was little 
above that of a village debating society ! 
It was like watching animals at a circus 
performing with painful clumsiness care- 
fully-learned evolutions for which Nature 
never intended them, Frankly, if politics 
are to be discussed I would rather listen to 
politicians. 

At the same time, the politician should 
share this humility. The elephant and the 
tiger may be contemptible in the circus 
ring, but they are not contemptible in their 
natural surroundings. If a congress of 
“intellectuals” is to be held at all, surely 
it is because they have some special contri- 
bution to make : because the roots of war 
and peace spread wide, beyond politics, and 
even beyond economics ; because they per- 
meate, multiform, the entire fabric of human 
and animal nature. 

Most of the arts and sciences are spec- 
lalised approaches to the study of human 
nature—politics and economics are but two 
such approaches. If international Jeaders of 
these arts and sciences were to examine 
together the issues of war and peace, each 
strictly as these appeared within the terms 
of reference of his own subject, then they 
might, indeed, make a contribution which 
the politicians in their turn could respect. 
How does humanity look today within the 
separate professional fields of vision of the 
biologist, the zoologist, the anthropologist, 
the student of comparative religions, the 
sociologist, the novelist, the dramatist, the 
historian, the poet ?. What has the physicist 
and the statistician to say which is relevant 
about our material environment ? 

Therefore, I believe that a second Con- 
gress, to be more useful, should be divided 
into commissions, each one working strictly 
within the terms of reference of its own 
expert technique, and each one making its 
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separate contribution to a plenary session 
of the Congress at the end. 


THE RESPONSIBILITY OF 
THE SCIENTIST 


Ww. A. Wooster 


THE CONGRESS AT WROCLAW WAS A SUCCESS 
because it brought together some four 
hundred intellectuals from forty-six coun- 
tries and enabled them to meet and 
exchange ideas. The appeal to intellectuals 
in all countries which was included in the 
main resolution should have a great effect 
in increasing awareness of the danger of 
war and in mobilising the influence of men 
and women everywhere towards preserving 
peace. 

I was disappointed with the general 
nature of most of the speeches which 
described, often with striking clarity, the 
actual or potential state of war in various 
countries. Disappointed, because I had 
looked forward to a constructive plan for 
co-operation between intellectuals rather 
than a general discussion of world politics. 
Perhaps it could not have come from such 
a conference, but I feel that if similar con- 
ferences should be organised in this country 
it will be easier to get programmes for 
action if the meetings are based on com- 
missions of writers, artists, architects, 
scientists, etc. 

The problems facing intellectuals in this 
country are two-fold. Firstly, they must 
study for themselves the origin of the pre- 
sent bad state of international relations and 
then they must go out with a message to 
the ordinary people and try to get through 
the screen of untruth and misrepresenta- 
tion which the Press has so skilfully put 
round them. As a scientist, I think that 
scientists should endeavour to make the 
general public aware of what another war 
would mean both in destruction of life 
and property and, on the other hand, of 
the enormous tasks of reconstruction which 
lie before all the peoples of the civilised 
world. It is so suicidal for our society to 
engage in a modern war that it is impos- 
sible to believe that when people realise the 
true state of desolation which would follow 
on another war, they will not rise up and 
say—‘‘ We cannot and will not go this 
way”! Scientists have this special res- 
ponsibility to explain the possible evil re- 
sult of their own handiwork, and also the 
enormous potentialities for good which 
would follow on the peaceful application of 
modern discoveries. As part of the com- 
munity, rather than as specialists, scientists 
have also a responsibility to examine the 
causes of international friction, and to ex- 
pose all those people and forces which make 
for war or hinder peaceful development. I 
am sure that if writers, journalists and critics 
co-ordinated their efforts they could make a 
direct and most powerful contribution to 
the cause of peace. Artists, and especially 
cartoonists, have a great possible réle also, 
but I am not clear how musicians can 
employ their professional skills in a direct 


way for the purpose in hand. The Wroclaw 
Conference established a world liaison com- 
mittee with representatives in the main 
countries, including the U.S.S.R., and it is 
of great importance that intellectuals in this 
country should respond to the appeal made 
in Poland. 

One difficulty at the conference which 
should be mentioned was that of getting into 
personal touch with the Soviet delegates. 
They have been largely isolated for many 
years, and it is so important that people 
of other countries should be able to talk 
with them informally, and try to learn the 
manner in which they are thinking. I hope 
that in any subsequent conference they will 
be more accessible than they appeared to 
be at Wroclaw. 


MAKING CONTACT (1) 


Cc. H. Waddington 


THE MOST INTERESTING FEATURE OF THE 
Wroclaw Conference, to me, was that it 
gave one, for the first time for many years, 
an opportunity of meeting leading intellec- 
tual workers of the Soviet Union ; and meet- 
ing them, moreover, in a country which has 
suffered similarly to Russia in the war, so 
that one saw them in something approxi- 
mating to their home territory. None of — 
the biologists I particularly want to meet 
in my own field were- present, so that, as 


far as I am concerned, the personal con- 


tacts were not very close or likely to be 
lasting. But I think it was only because 
the groups met face to face that any 
step towards mutual understanding could 
be achieved. 

In my opinion, much the most important 
result of the discussions was that they 
seemed to show that the Russians were 
willing to concede that people who differed 
from them to some extent in political 
analysis might still be considered as men 
of goodwill. The Soviet delegation ar- 
rived with a far-reaching and_ strongly 
worded draft resolution, for which they 
could certainly have obtained a large 
majority in the conference as a whole. But 
in the face of the strongly held opposition 
of the comparatively few non-Communists, 
they showed themselves eventually willing 
to accept modifications which made it pos- 
sible for most of the British and American 
delegates to sign. I got the feeling that 
the Russians were seriously wondering 
whether they had not withdrawn them- 
selves too far from progressive opinion in 
the “Western” countries, were exploring to 
see how far they would have to go to make 
contact again, and were prepared to go 
quite some way. 

The conference should, emphatically, be 
followed up by further discussions, both 
to discover whether this interpretation of 
the Russian: motives is correct, and, if it is, 
to deepen and strengthen our cultural con- 
tact with them. In my opinion, the next 
conference should be much smaller, should 
have definite subjects to debate about 
which papers would be written, represent- 


ing both sides, and laid before the confer- 
ence in printed form for discussion and 
this discussion should later be published 
in extensis. I also think that a future con- 
ference should confine itself more closely 
to the cultural sphere. Very few writers, 
musicians or scientists have views on mili- 
tary strategy, or even on political organisa- 
tion, which are worth the time it takes to 
listen to them. On the other hand, it is 
only on behalf of cultural values in the 
broad sense—i.e., what sort of life men wish 
ta lead, and what satisfactions they hope 
to get out of it—that the mass warfare of 
the present day can be carried on. 

Cultural workers, who should help and 
lead the ordinary man in his thought about 
such subjects, have an important job to do, 
particularly at present when one side is ac- 
cused of wanting to suppress individual 
freedom, and the other of neglecting all 
ideas of social responsibility. I think that 
there is more possibility of reaching fruitful 
contact between the Communist and non- 
Communist intellectuals if the first efforts 
are made on questions of this kind. 


MAKING CONTACT (2) 
J. M. Richards 


THE CONGRESS AT WROCLAW WAS CHIEFLY 
important for the following three reasons. 
First, the opportunities provided by the 
Congress of meeting in an informal way 
scientists, writers and artists from so many 
countries, discussing common problems with 
them and exchanging ideas. Second, the 
enthusiasm, open-mindedness and general 
goodwill shown by the Polish organisers, 
when the extent of their own reconstruction 
problems would have given them every 
excuse for a narrower and less tolerant out- 
look. Third, the obvious anxiety of most 
people taking part in the discussions to 
keep basic principles before the Congress— 
these being the principles it was essential to 
agree about if a useful purpose was to be 
served—rather than score debating points 
off each other. 

Whatever proof was shown at the Con- 
gress of willingness on the part of intellec- 
tuals to search for common ground on which 
they can meet, cannot be put to the test 
while fundamental political disagreement 
persists. But, pending political agreement, 
the cause of world peace can undoubtedly 
be served by practical measures such as the 
exchange of students between universities, 
the organisation of better facilities for travel 
and the freer exchange and translation of 
information generally, all of which would 
aid mutual understanding. 

Such measures could be the task of a 
permanent body. It may be that they 
already come within the programme of 
U.N.E.S.C.O., but efforts made in this direc- 
tion by U.N.E.S.C.O. might only tend—since 
the Eastern European countries do not 
belong—to deepen the cleavage they ought 
to prevent. 

I thought the Congress was remarkably 
well organised. The only improvements I 


would suggest for another Congress are: 
first, fewer speeches prepared beforehand, 
each one of which inevitably tends to repeat 
the same generalisations—the time to be 
given instead to practical discussion of more 
specific issues; and, second, that countries 
should not be represented by men chosen 
for their known political views—as nearly 
all countries but Britain and France seemed 
to be at Wroclaw—but by men chosen 
primarily for their intellectual eminence and 
secondarily to represent as wide a range of 
opinion as possible. 

The resolution had the defect of its 
virtues. Being the product of a praiseworthy 
determination to reach agreement, it was 
inconclusive and rather negative—too 
obviously designed to offend no susceptibili- 
ties. If criticism of the actual wording is 
wanted, I would suggest that in the key sen- 
tence about the threat of war coming from 
a handful of self-interested men, the 
adjective “self-interested” rather begs the 
question. 

Self-interest as such is no disgrace, and 
is no doubt one of the motives that impels 
many of the people who work for peace— 
such is human nature. It is also an over- 
simplification—it would have been no less 
(and no more) true to have spoken of 
frightened men or stupid or ignorant or 
power-obsessed men. In addition the whole 
phrase “ self-interested men ” seems to me to 
make the common mistake of identifying 
warmongering with the machinations of a 
few wicked individuals (in the same way that 
anti-Fascism used to make the mistake of 
identifying Fascism with the personal 
wickedness of Hitler or Mussolini). The 
economic systems or power policies that are 
responsible should be blamed, not any indi- 
viduals who happen to be thrown up by 
them. But perhaps it is unfair to demand 
of a congress resolution that it should con- 
tain a reasoned analysis of the causes of 
war. 


MAKING CONTACT (3) 
Rutland Boughton 


My SLIGHT DEAFNESS AND POOR KNOWLEDGE 
of French and German made me a very un- 
satisfactory delegate at Wroclaw; and my 
opinions must be weighed in the light of 
those disadvantages. 

I would say first that there was not a 
“most important” aspect of the Congress 
because the whole of it was of a vast impor- 
tance which cannot be qualified. 

Of course it should be followed up; by 
organising national committees in all 
countries, and sub-committees in all districts 
and chief towns, remembering the embarrass- 
ment caused to Baldwin by the Peace Pledge 
Movement in the thirties, which caused him 
at least to give Samuel Hoare the sack. 

But could not any subsequent Congress 
of so-called intellectuals be associated with 
men drawn from workers’ associations ? 
And could not the delegates be elected from 
the committees suggested in my third para- 
graph? In view of the useful work done 


by the Dean of Canterbury and the French 
abbé (whose name I do not find in the 
official list of delegates), could not some 
attempt be made to include a fair number 
of clericals ? 

There was nothing in the resolution finally 
passed (in spite of the tiny minority who 
were afraid that the Communists would get 
the credit) to offend any sane person. 

I only wish there had been more oppor- 
tunity during the course of the Congress to 
meet the delegates of other countries. I 
am told by others who stayed on in Poland 
longer than I that a great many such meet- 
ings were arranged afterwards and with 
great success; but the rush of business dur- 
ing the Congress itself made this impossible 
at that time. Thus Bernard Stevens, acting 
for the British musicians, made many 
attempts to arrange a meeting with Khrenni- 
kov, the only Russian musician there ; and 
the one meeting I attended under Khrenni- 
kov’s chairmanship was devoted less to the 
purpose of the Peace Congress than to 
matters likely to arise when next there is 
an international meeting of composers. 
Another, and more immediately useful, 
meeting did take place later when I had 
left. 

If, as appears, informal meetings between 
artists and scientists of different countries 
did take place afterwards that is excellent. 
But time (and interpreters) for these meet- 
ings, of such a vital interest to all of us, 
should be allowed for during the course of 
subsequent Congresses. 


A NEW UNITY IS BORN (1) 
J. G&. Crowther 


THE WROCLAW CONGRESS WAS UNIQUE IN 
variety of talents and intensity of interest. 
It. was held in the arena of Polish ruins, 
under the threat of the atomic attack on 
progress. This situation created a living 
unity among almost all of the members, 
and raised an urgent concern which inspired 
many to exercise their gifts at utmost power. 
There was the inspiring sight and contrast 
of Ehrenburg and Picasso, Haldane and 
Blackman speaking with the full strength of 
their varied genius. Wroclaw’s ability to 
move such men to their most brilliant per- 
formance is a demonstration of its signifi- 
cance. Few, even among _ professional 
exercitants of the imagination, grasp the 
meaning of the Polish ruins until they have 
seen them. 

On this grave foundation, the Poles 
brought together five hundred artists, 
scientists and writers from every part of 
the world. They provided them with the 
technical aid of simultaneous translation of 
speeches in four languages. They enter- 
tained them in the huge restaurant of the 
Exhibition of the Recovered Territories. 
The halls of this exhibition for intelligence 
and esthetic quality are among the most 
wonderful ever seen. Their effect, in the 
setting of the wrecked city, is startling. They 
are the symbol of the triumph of creative 
over bestial man. The idea of a new war 
to destroy the beautiful and heroic Polish 
reconstruction was revolting. 
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The conquest of the difficulties of 
organising such a Congress in a shattered 
city required almost superhuman efforts. It 
was achieved under the direction of the 
Secretary-General, M. Jerzy Borejsza, who 
revealed extraordinary width of understand- 
ing and administrative drive. 

The personal friendliness of the members 
was a feature of the Congress. The 
approachability of the Soviet delegates and 
their willingness to discuss esthetic and 
scientific problems was particularly appre- 
ciated. A physical difficulty that could not 
be surmounted in Wroclaw was the lack of 
any hotel large enough to accommodate all 
the members. The scattering of groups in 
such restored parts of hotels as were avail- 
able reduced the opportunities of informal 
meeting and discussion. The appointment 
of working commissions to prepare reports 
on the technical problems of promoting 
peace might have added to the value of the 
Congress. Some members, especially from 
the Western countries, would have pre- 
ferred to have devoted more of their time 
to these practical tasks. Other opinion 
attached more importance to the clarifica- 
tion of where the responsibility for the 
threat of a new war lies. Until that is 
generally clear and accepted, there is no 
agreed basis for practical action. The 
main resolution of the Congress gave an 
almost unanimous answer to this question, 
and has, therefore, cleared the ground. 

It seems to me that the next advance 
should be the establishment of national 
secretariats in the various countries, and an 
international secretariat in Paris. Meetings 
should be organised in all countries, to ex- 
plain the new unity of the intellectuals born 
at Wroclaw, and to collect funds for the 
work of strengthening the community of 
brotherhood among artists, scientists and 
writers, and their struggle for the peaceful 
conditions essential for cultural growth. 


A NEW UNITY IS BORN (2) 
Olaf Stapiedon 


WHAT INTERESTED ME MOST WAS TO MEET 
Russians face to face beyond the “iron 
curtain.”” The Congress was both a success 
and a failure. From the point of view of 
affording constructive discussion of ways 
of enabling West and East to live together 
peacefully, it was a failure. In their public 
utterances the Russians, and other Com- 
munists, seemed unable to entertain the 
idea that there might be faults on both 
sides, and that the Congress was something 
more than an occasion for teaching the 
benighted West. The intransigence and even 
vituperation of many speakers alienated 
many of us. Most of their facts were 
probably true, many were familiar; but the 
picture was fantastically over-simplified. 
However, though the Congress was in 
this respect a failure, it was also a success 
in that, for the first time since the war, 
intellectuals from West and East did meet 
and freely discuss. In fact, an opportunity 
was afforded for each side to make some 
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sort of personal contact with the other. 
I, at least, was convinced that the Russian 
speakers, in spite of their violent speeches, 
did not want war, indeed that they are quite 
as anxious as we are to avoid it. I learned 
a lot from the Congress, and I hope and 
believe that some of the Russians did too. 
In personal contact they were friendly and 
very ready to listen to Western arguments, 
though generally convinced that their own 
truth was the whole truth. 

As to the resolution, it was bound to 
be more acceptable to the Communists than 
to the rest, since the former were in a great 
majority. But the Russians did agree to 
considerable compromises. They even 
accepted the incorporation of liberal princi- 
ples, though insisting on qualifications that 
spoilt them from the extreme liberal point 
of view. The resolution was too vague 
to be worth much to either side, but it 
did express the more important half of the 
truth, namely that the danger lies in 
American capitalism. It ignored the com- 
plementary truth that Russia has recently 
behaved very provocatively. 

The Wroclaw Congress was only a 
beginning. I suggest that there should be 
a congress next year in Moscow, and the 
following year in London or New York. 
Future congresses should consist of delega- 
tions appointed by intellectuals in each 
country, not of random groups. Further, 
the next congress should last at least a 
week. After a day or so of mere blowing 
off steam in general meetings, special com- 
missions should get to work on particular 
problems concerned with the securing of 
peace by ‘cultural intercourse. Meanwhile 
Jet us hope that the various national com- 


mittees formed at Wroclaw may do good 
work as centres of mutual enlightenment 


among the peoples. 


A RED PLOT ? 
THE EXPOSURE OF AN INTRIGUE 
Wyman Levy 


WHY WAS THE WROCLAW PEACE CONGRESS 
not held in London at the invitation of the 
British Labour Government? This was one 
of the questions that pressed itself to the 
forefront of my mind as I sat listening to 
the case that was being presented by the 
Eastern European delegations, by those from 
France, Holland, Indonesia, Viet Nam, and 
the West Indies. Was it because we do not 
believe that there is any value in awakening 
the conscience of intellectuals to the dan- 
gers of war? Was it because we did not 
believe that Polish, Czech, Rumanian, Hun- 
garian, Jugoslav, Palestinian, American, and 
Soviet intellectuals would actually come? 
Or was it because we feared they might? 
Were we afraid of what might be said about 
Malaya, Viet Nam, Indonesia, Greece, or of 
American bases in England, or that the 
Eastern European Press might brand it as 
a Capitalist plot, as our Press has labelled 
it a Red plot? 

I leave it to Mr. A. J. P. Taylor to tell 
us whether the answer is in any way con- 
nected with the question of freedom of 
expression and belief in the goodwill and 
bona fides of others; and to Mr. Richard 


“Hughes to tell us whether it is because we 


have so little faith in our democracy, and 
in our people, that we hold politics to be 
an affair for political specialists only—like 
Mr. Bevin. 

If this country is to become a shambles 
comparable with the parts of Poland that 
I saw, does it mean that my democratic 
duty is simply to perish cheerfully amid the 
ruins, comforted by the thought that the 
politicians, after all, knew what was best for 
me? 

Happy Mr. Hughes in his political naiveté 
who can so easily cast off his responsibility, 
and contemplate with equanimity the pros- 
pect of this island becoming the cockpit 
of the catastrophic struggle that is all but 
upon us! Happy Mr. Taylor who can enter 
into the valley of death that is Eastern 
Europe, and calmly lecture its inhabitants 
on freedom of thought and movement, as 
if he were sitting snugly in his study within 
the cloistered precincts of an undamaged 
Oxford College. Happy Mr, Taylor in his 
almost infinite capacity for mental 
abstraction. 

What did I bring back from the Wroclaw 
Congress? Not merely the psychological 
and emotional shock of staring straight into 
the face of unspeakable destruction, far 
beyond anything that can possibly be seen 
in this country. Not simply the realisation 
that those who have lived through this must 
express a totally different scale of values 
from that to which we are accustomed who 
have never experienced the humiliation of 
a tyrannical and bestial occupation, nor the 
bitterness of partisan warfare. Not simply 


the recognition that to believe that these 
people contemplate warfare is itself blind 
madness. All these things I appreciated. 
What was most significant for everyone, 
whether he agreed with their analysis of the 
situation or not, was the perfectly obvious 
fact that there does not exist on the Con- 
tinent of Europe a single people that could 
be relied on wholeheartedly to fight the 
U.S.S.R, if the catastrophe came. 


What followed from this? The simple 
proposition that since in a Europe at war 
the Red Army would inevitably overrun the 
Continent without effective opposition even 
by the U.S.A., the first struggle would, with- 
out question, -be waged for the outlying 
vantage points of Europe—Iceland and 
Great Britain. What Belgium has been in 
the past, Great Britain would become in the 
present—the cockpit of the world with all 
that this would mean in a total atomic war. 
We would be the victims of the first blows 
that would be struck by both sides. 


I looked at the endless vista of flattened 
buildings in Warsaw and Wroclaw. I 
thought of the rotting bodies of the hundreds 
of thousands of victims beneath the ruins 
of the Warsaw Ghetto—and I saw London, 
Manchester, Glasgow, Birmingham, Liver- 
pool. One need not be emotional—it was 
simply a plain fact that stared me in the 
face. 


I began to appreciate, as I had never 
appreciated before, how academic were 
academic questions, how close to the edge 
of catastrophe were all my friends at home, 
and what would be their reactions if they 


really understood. I had seen this lack of 
imagination in 1914. I had seen it again 
with more devastating consequences in the 
years preceding 1939. Was I to witness this 
again in its final form in 1948? 


So there we were in Wroclaw, a band of 
intellectuals, of artists and writers, a crowd 
of unimaginative babes, led by the hand into 
the presence of death and desolation by 
those who had passed through this furnace, 
and directly but firmly told that those who 
by word or deed encourage or even tolerate 
a recurrence of this bestiality are the 
bitterest and most depraved enemies of man- 
kind. Can anyone deny it? What was 
there to argue about? What was it that 
Mr. Taylor wanted to say that he was pre- 
vented from saying? Was he not invited 
because his hosts believed that he was en- 


. titled to his views and to express them? 


I myself stood down as a speaker, with a 
prepared address, in order that room might 
be made for him. * 


So I return to the question—why was this 
Peace Congress not held in London at the 
invitation of the British Labour Govern- 
ment?. Was it not in itself significant that 
the first step should have to be taken from 
behind the so-called iron curtain, and that 
we had to go as paupers, without currency, 
without blessing from the Bank of England, 
subsisting on the charity of one of the 
hardest-hit countries in Europe. The cur- 
tain is not of iron but of sterling. 


I will not tell the story of the miserable 
intrigues that were directed from this side 
of the curtain in the effort to manoeuvre the 


British delegation into a dramatic walk-out, 
and of the shame of its public exposure. 
I will not mention the name of the well- 
known British journalist, an invited mem- 
ber of the British group, who, having 
obtained the signatures of a number of our 
delegation to a breakaway resolution, on the 
understanding that it should be discussed 
only, deliberately handed it to the Press 
against the wishes of the signatories and 
before it had been so discussed. Nor will 
I tell how the intrigue was publicly exposed, 
and how the British delegation ordered him 
from the room to retrieve the document— 
and their honour. I will not relate how 
Mr. Hughes, to his credit, publicly apolo- 
gised to an astonished Congress for his 
unconscious, if naive, part in this act. 

It was a black smear on an otherwise clean 
sheet, but the fact that it could and did 
occur was sufficient to prove to us all that 
there are dark forces at work whose aim is 
apparently to disrupt any movement for 
peace that might emanate from our so- 
called enemies, so recently our allies and 
heroes. Why must we keep silent on such 
matters when our British Press whips up its 
story that the whole congress was a Red 
plot? When the resolution tells us that our 
cultural values are at stake, does it. not 
therefore speak truth? They rotted before 
our eyes, 

There is no time to be lost. The demand 
for peace that was voiced at Wroclaw will 
find an echo everywhere, and action must 
now be taken to ensure that all who value 
peace and goodwill among the peoples may 
rally to prevent this, the final catastrophe. 


The Year The Spots Fell Off The Dice 


By 


That year the spots fell off the dice 


And ten dollar bills were stricken by blight. 


In the gilt mantraps of circumstance, 
Old fashioned heroes learned to dance 
With the iron whore of compromise. 


TOM McGRATH 


Shook hands with history and the hand 
Fell at our feet, a flowering branch— 


But the garland of these five fortunate buds 
The merchants locked in their golden glove 


For a glory hand, a glory hand, 


Which they dare neither keep nor sell 
And cannot give away except 

They lose the mortmain which they hold— 
The silver lock to our common world— 
They have the magic of useless men. 


That year in the ten best books, the print 
Sank under the page. The twelve best sins 
Found no one who might them commit 
And parsons starved, while men of wit 
Looked for the word that would not sink. 


That year we read the auguries 

But could not find the golden keys, 
Create the uncreated Word 

Nor seize the Lucky Hand of good. 
Such failures sign all victories 

But that year we could not get the keys, 


That year by Money’s crazy priests 
Murder and innocence wickedly 

Were mated. Angel-wise above 

The liberal conscience cried “love, love” 
And turned its eye away, Then we 
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Noah Connolly’s Ark 


OR 


LOST 


‘HORIZON ”’ 


By John Arkright 


Illustrated by Ronald Searle 


So INTO THE NINTH YEAR LURCHED AND 
tottered that old blunt tipsy demi- 
mondaine of the sea, compassless, chart- 
less, rudderless, between the wide sea- 
roads of history, wallowing voluptuously 
in the deepest troughs, yearning for some 
unseen subaqueous swells to lift her 
unresisting into the sweet stagnation 
of the Sargasso Sea. A _ strange, 
botched, battened, deep-bellied craft, 
built on no recognised design, unrigged, 
unmanned, unmannerly, a careening hulk 
of out-of-date culture slithered and 
slopped about in the great grey sea of 
collectivism, always noosed in its own 
indifferent, indefinite, and _ illimitably 
dismal horizon. She carries a heavy list 
to port, from the dense claque of French 
philosopher-novelists feverishly debating 
the inevitability of total wreck and the 
categorical imperative to scuttle. Along 
the starboard gunwale, barely balancing, 
a meagre group of American novelist- 
philosophers discuss the possible profits 
to be derived from salvage and the main- 
tenance of the liquor ration. A harsh 
wind, keen as an edge of glass, blows 
from the east, cutting across the upper 
decks. And from the west a gusty, warm, 
sirocco-like breath of hysteria, which stirs 
the standing hair of that handful of 
English writers, with the startled eyes of 
men who have just had a terrible fright, 
who stagger drunkenly (because of the 
motion of the boat) up and down the 
companionways, harried from deck to 
deck between “our common disinclina- 
tions and our private guilt ”’.1 

No Argo this (they have no Golden 
Fleece in view), no Odyssean barque. Its 
captain, should he ever hear the Sirens 
sing, would fall for them straight away, 
and get no further ; and as for Circe, one 
shudders to think whether perhaps 
already ... 

But no, just a plain, bulky, clumsy, 
expensive Ark, drifting without means of 
propulsion on the “ porridge-grey ocean ” 
(see the skipper’s log-book) and _ pre- 
serving within its balaenic womb the last 
vestiges of Western Art from the dread 
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. that handful of English writers . . 


contamination of action, life and health. 
A tiller it has, but with no rudder 
attached ; it is not for steering, only to 
provide support for the captain to 
lean upon, in agonising ennui, and 
occasionally belching mildly from his 
latest raid upon the crew’s iron rations. 
(“Surrounded on all sides by an iron 
curtain of good eating,’ reads the log- 
book for April, 1947, “we yet suffer 
from under-nourishment, lack of vita- 
mins and sunshine, lack of hope, energy, 
leisure and spirit.’’) 

Tacked to the splintered mast is a small 
flag of American cloth bearing a life-size 
portrait of Flaubert, which the wind 
distorts into expressions of distaste and 
horror. The carved effigy of Pascal on 
the prow has had its nose stubbed, and 
a great slop of seaweed smeared across 
the mouth. Down in the chart-house 
André Gide, unknown to the captain, 
manipulates a  planchette - board in 
spiritual argument with Paul Valéry, 
and all round the promenade-deck a 
host of tiny painters and sculptors are 
cutting, painting, smearing and scratching 
Picasso’s name upon the  bulwarks. 
Astride the abortive bowsprit Cecil Day 
Lewis seems every moment about to 
plunge into the waves, and Stephen 
Spender, who has already been over- 
board several times and hauled back on 
a boat-hook, mooes plaintively like Io 
from the bridge. 

“In free air captive, in full day benighted, 
I am as one for ever out of his element 
Transparently enwombed, who from a 

bathysphere 


Observes, wistful, amazed, but more 
affrighted, 

Gay fluent 
around, 

And dares not break the bubble and be 
drowned.” ” 


From the bowels of the Ark comes the 
soft melancholy lowing of those few 
cultured beasts allowed within it. 
Pritchett and Pryce Jones and Philip 
Toynbee sit apart from each other at 
little tables in a saloon like a public 
lavatory tiled in glass, discussing with 
themselves each other’s work. And 
Doctor Edward Glover on the piano 
projects upon them all his unconscious 
aggressions. 

But who cares? All are suffering from 
that faint acedia which overcomes those 
who have been for months at sea, and 
psychic hypochondria becomes the uni- 
versal preoccupation. And after all, the 
trained cormorant which, in lieu of a 
dove, Captain Noah Ahab Connolly has 
released, returns regularly to alight upon 
the tiller carrying in its neb no olive 
certainly, but a tin of spam, orange juice 
or sweet corn. The flood shows no sign 
of receding, nor the winds of slackening. 
Ararat would be treeless if it did appear. 
Soon it will be time to look around for 
a succulent passenger to devour. Mean- 
while get down the albums from the 
shelves and pass the time in contempla- 
tion of the photographs of earlier 
holidays. 

But the Captain, resting his angst upon 
the tiller (tinned lobster, after all, is no 
diet for seafaring men), writes in his log- 
book, with his eyes strained yearningly 
towards the Western horizon : 

“Thus, when I write ‘complicated 
illness ’ I already betray a certain pleasure 
in being ill. It is more interesting. We 
live in an age in which normality (health, 
peace, happiness) seems dull. Are these 
things dull? No one with toothache 


forms of life weaving 


1. V. S. Pritchett, Horizon, May, 1947. 
ies Day Lewis, The Neurotic, Horizon, July, 


. . « Cecil Day Lewis astride the abortive 
bowsprit .. 


thinks the absence of toothache dull, yet 
health, peace, happiness, convey to us 
who are mentally sick and yet don't 
want to be cured an impression of 
stagnancy... .”° (“ Yet” is his favourite 
word.) 

And later : 

“ The artist is a self-cured neurotic... 
the one golden recipe for Art is the 
ferment of an unhappy childhood work- 
ing through a noble imagination.” * (O 
recurrent images of food! ‘‘ Home- 
cured” was surely what the Nobel 
imagination dictated ?) 

“Where is the writer who stays home 
in the afternoon and has crumpets for 
tea’? 

Disturbed every now and then, by a 
rumbling beneath his feet—the embalmed 
corpse of Dr. Freud rolling in the bilge— 
he raises his eyes in spaniel supplication 
to the great albatross-figure floating ever 
above his head, with the bland com- 
placent visage, the lachrymose jellied-eel 
eyes of the Truly Weak Man. And 
through his mind passes again the text 
which is framed above the Louis Seize 
bed in his state-room : 


“The Truly Strong Man travels 
straight across the broad America of 
normal life, taking always the direct, 
reasonable, route. But ‘America’ is 
just what the truly weak man, the 
neurotic hero, dreads. And so, with 
immense daring, with an_ infinitely 
greater expenditure of nervous energy, 


Captain Noah Ahab Connolly 


money, time, physical’and mental re- 
sources, he prefers to attempt the huge 
northern circuit, the laborious, terrible 
north-west passage, avoiding life; and 
his end, if he does not turn back, is to 
be lost forever in the blizzard and the 
jee? 


And at the foot of the bed, this later 
passage : 


“After all,’ he reflects, not without 
a certain furtive conceit, ‘it is people 
like myself who are dangerous. We 
are the real destroyers.’” 7 


Comforting words! The Ark becomes 
in his imagination a low, sly destroyer, 
dragging in its fallen womb _ terrible 
psychic torpedoes through the deep- 
gouged trench of Time. Or a pirate 
ship? “We must look elsewhere, either 
to the mad and lonely .. .” Ahab 
Connolly bows deeper over the tiller in 


Tom Eliot trying to make a recording of 
the “lost sea voices.” 


his delicious anguish, faintly invoking the 
painted ghost of his long-vanished sister 
Ark, The Criterion, in inebriate awe. But 
Tom Eliot is not aboard. He sits at the 
bottom of the sea, trying to make a 
recording of the “lost sea voices.” Not 
his fault if the mechanism, clogged with 
sea-water, keeps sticking, and repeats 
with soporific persistence the same old 


watery phrase: “Redeem the time, 
Redeem the time... .” 
The tattered sky looks ugly. The 


“‘porridge-grey incorruptible,’ at the 
boil, flaps open in great craters round the 
hull. The captain grows apprehensive : 
“Titerature is becoming a spare-time 
hobby .. . and is consequently losing its 
authority.” * Back, ye scum! The read- 
ing public, “always ready for a lark!” 
Faugh! And then plaintive, pleading : 
“Art is not a necessity but an indispen- 
sable luxury ; those who produce it must 
be cosseted.” ° 

Thus the Ark of Culture, under the 
ensign of the Truly Weak Man, rolls and 
slithers in its porridge of inertia and non- 
commitment, and month by month 
elaborating its cult of the Artist as Hypo- 
chondriac, as self-congratulatory martyr, 


an active 


as neurotic, as unhappy child, the author- 
hero of the unwritten book. When the 
conversation of the initiates becomes too 
monotonous, efforts are made to attract 
new recruits. The Sitwells are persuaded 
to alight on the deck for a brief and 
puzzling visit in a helicopter. Auden, 
like a sea-bird, flies over from Ararat, 
perches on the tiller and murmurs 
“Love” and “Anonymity,” and then flies 
back again. 


“The weak ask for love, the strong 
give it.’’° But these are modest and 
humble in their demands. ‘“ That is how 
we would have you look at HORIZON 
... to bumble around half understanding 
and half not, in a maze of useless in- 
formation, is in itself a bewildering and 
quite fatuous pleasure ”’;1! they ask only 
for a world “where men were not sick 
under lamp-posts, and where a magazine 
like HORIZON was as desirable as a 
packet of Churchman, or a stick of 
OUI 3° 


The whole thing is a quite conscious 
and chosen illusion. Over the Horizon 
there is land, the real concrete material 
world of action and social behaviour. 
There is the great teeming, heaving and 
sweating Outside World, the raving storm 
of history. Not interesting. Health, 
peace and happiness are the condition of 
and participating relation 
between the individual and the world. 
That is what is so dull: the necessity to 
act, to commit oneself, to admit one’s 
implication in the affairs of one’s fellow- 
men, to become no longer the peculiar, 
the conspicuous special case, the his- 
trionic spider of pity, but merely human. 
To turn the attention away from oneself, 
cease to be one’s own hero. No, no, that 
would be a betrayal of Stephen Daedalus 
(being sick under a lamp-post), a sur- 
render to history. For history is not a 
process in which the Artist can partici- 


3. Horizon, October, 1946. 4. Ibid, iy 
Ibid. 6. Christopher Isherwood, Lions and 
Shadows, p._ 207. To 1Dta De ease 8. 
Horizon, April, 1947. 9. Ibid. 10. K. Raine, 
Horizon, September, 1942. 11. Horizon, May, 
1947. 12. Ibid. 
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. suspended on the horns of dilemma, 
between the agonising jaws of the contra- 
diction. 


pate, but an uncontrollable barbaric force 
of which he is always the victim, which 
chases him down nightmare corridors 
until cornered, like Sartre, he turns and 
aims a vicious bite at its outstretched 
hand—the acte gratuite. 

The trouble is that they do involun- 
tarily participate. Their art has its effect 
in helping to create just that confused, 
indecisive, self-destructive mentality of 
which Cyril Connolly complains in the 
reading public. Self-conscious Weakness 
is an infectious disease : 


“Viewing the scene of 1947 more- 
over, one is conscious of the pre- 
dominance of a certain set of names, 
the literary “Best People, who some- 
what resemble a galaxy of impotent 
prima donnas, while round them rotate 
tired business men, publishers, broad- 
casters and civil servants who once 
were poets, novelists and revolutionary 
thinkers.” 13 

= Oursillness) then; is) a: fever=. 4. 
which .. . expresses itself in our next- 
war talk, wherein we forget death 
and the blackout, but remember the 
heightened historical consciousness 
which flushed our cheek and brightened 
our eye, and the importance which we 
derived from expressing our opinions 
on each new crisis.” 14 


It begins to be clearer who “ we” are: 
the war-winners of the Grand Hotel, 
Torquay. And the source of “our” 
fever is the constant inhibition of action 
or commitment, the constipation of the 
will which no amount of conversational 
diarrhoea will help to evacuate. Nor do 
“we” desire it: “I am myself my own 
fever and pain.” 

It is recognised that no problem, no 
contradiction can be resolved in the 
mind, only in action. But it is the indis- 
pensable condition of the Artist that he 
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should be perpetually suspended on the 
horns of the dilemma, between the 
agonising jaws of the contradiction. He 
is forced into the position of the Truly 
Weak Man, to maintain his character as 
Artist. His inveterate enemy is Society ; 
not any given system of society, but 
Society as such. In face of the challenge 
of history, he argues thus: 

“My will, my opinions, my indivi- 
duality is so weak that in the harsh 
struggle of social living my identity would 
be annihilated altogether. Society ought 
therefore to subscribe charitably to the 
preservation of the integrity of my feeble 
individuality. I don’t stand a chance in 
the rough-house of human life. Procul o 
procul este profani—but don’t forget my 
begging-bowl.” 

Society is to be excused if it sees little 
profit in subscribing to the maintenance 
of a home for incurable neurotics in the 
name of Art. There was a time when the 
artist was respected, and even envied, as 
being more percipient of the values of 
“normal” living, and more fearless and 
direct in their pursuit, than the ordinary 
man was able to be. Baudelaire’s scorn 
of society was founded on the conscious- 
ness of strength, on the determination to 
wrestle with precisely the problems 
evaded or suppressed by society. The 
Truly Weak Man prides himself on cun- 
ningly evading all the problems posed 
before society. It is too great an imperti- 
nence to ask the “normal” man to pay 
for the annihilation of all the values of 
his life, or for the diagnosis in someone 
else of a disease to which he is never 
likely to fall a victim. 

The intelligentsia as represented by 
Noah Connolly’s Ark see the trend of 
history, the current of social develop- 
ment, as a great grey tide which threatens 
to swamp and drown the creative impulse 
and the artistic life as they knew it. It is 
true that the springs of English literature 
seem to be drying up. But this is because 
of the ever-increasing gap between the 
experience and consequent consciousness 
of the intellectuals and the productive 
workers. The distinguishing characteris- 
tic of organic life lies in its capacity for 
self-reproduction: of a society in its 
capacity for self-renovation. And the 


.. @ great grey tide which threatens... 


vitality of a society. depends upon its 
productive capacity, and upon the 
development of the relations between 
men for the purpose of production and 
self-reproduction. If the relations between 
the intelligentsia and the rest of society 
are broken, then the intelligentsia will 
wither away like a wart strangled with 
cotton. 


. he breaks out of his egg of self 
absorption .. . 


Art no doubt is the imaginative pro- 
jection of all in man which is inexpres- 
sible in any other form of social activity. 
But “only those who have personality 
and emotions know what it means to 
want to escape from these things.” }° 
Only he who is trying to express himself 
in. social activity knows how much of 
himself remains unexpressed: only he 
who has committed himself to active life, 
to some responsibility to the other 
personalities which make up the society 
in which he lives, can know how much of 
himself remains uncommitted. Litera- 
ture is losing its authority, not because it 
has become a spare-time hobby, but in so 
far as it is a hobby of those who have 
nothing but spare time. The reading 
public, which is very largely a new public, 
has never been so alert, curious, avid of 
enlightenment, and impervious to illusory 
propaganda as it is now. Any adult edu- 
cation class would prove that, The writer 
who attempts to save his individuality 
from the flood of social living and social 
obligation, finds himself committed in his 
narrow Ark to a creeping paralysis 
among the “mad and lonely.” He will 
only free himself from his angst, ennui, 
dyspepsia, when he breaks out of his egg 
of self-absorption, shakes off the romantic 
shadow of the Truly Weak Man, and 
“gets in there and pitches” for the full 
development of other personalities than 
his own. Maybe in wrestling with the 
intractable forces of society he will 
unstopper his own creative springs and 
rediscover the fascination of normality. 


13. Horizon, April, 1947. 14. Horizon, 
October, 1946. 15. T. S. Eliot, The Sacred 
Wood, p, 58 


Jericho Jazz 


By Kutland Boughton 


The walls of Jericho fell to Joshua’s jazz-trumpeters, and because of Rahab the harlot ; but the constructive 
music of the Israelites did not emerge for another 400 years, when they had settled down to the arts of peace. 


THE IDEA SEEMS TO PREVAIL AMONG SOME MUSIC-LOVING 
democrats that jazz and its congeners afford the basis for 
development of popular art in Europe as in America. There 
is, I think, an atom of truth, and a mass of mistake in the 
idea. What is mistaken seems to be based upon a misunder- 
standing of the nature of music as it evolves from a local 
folk-art to wider and national forms. 


Popular music is not merely music that appeals to the 
masses of the people; it is also music that is derived from 
them. At first the people make it for themselves, and produce 
folk-songs and dances. At a later stage in its development it 
is made by specialist composers who are in emotional sympathy 
with the masses, and deliberately set out to appeal to them. 

Such music is generally, though not necessarily, lighter 
in emotional character and musical structure than what is 
called classical music ; for there is no essential difference in 
the source of popular and classical art. In fact, classical is a 
bad word, because it has different meanings for musicians 
and the greater public ; and I propose in this article to refer 
to music that is deeper in emotional content and more 
elaborate in structure as serious music. 

Light music finds a quicker and wider response because 
it moves easily over the surface of human expression, and 
tickles pleasant emotions. Serious music probes more deeply 
into our emotional nature, expresses dark and passionate as 
well as light and happy feelings, and is therefore less rapidly 
acceptable and needs several hearings before its values are 
fully realised. 

Our appreciation of serious music may be reached more 
quickly if we have had a certain amount of musical education, 
though in some cases, and in regard to certain works, such 
education is not absolutely necessary. Light music, however, 
needs no sort of musical education for its immediate and full 
enjoyment—not even the non-specialist education afforded by 
several hearings. A tune like The Lambeth Walk finds 
immediate popular response because it expresses light and gay 
emotions, and is a light, though well-made, work of art. 
Beethoven’s symphonies go more deeply into human 
experience, express dark as well as light emotions, and need 
many hearings before we realise their full value. 

Now have jazz, swing, rebop, and the rest the power to 
awake in us emotional response as definite as that aroused by 
The Lambeth Walk? And do they contain such germs of 
vitality as was contained in the folk-dances from which Haydn, 
Mozart, and Beethoven evolved their serious, as well as their 
light instrumental music ? 

Dvorak, the Czech composer, was once invited to the 
United States to show how America should develop a national 
form of musical art. He decided that the only basis for such 
an art lay in the music of the negroes. Though he was a Czech, 
and found his chief happiness in America when he visited 
a Czech community, he did not advocate their folk-songs. He 


found nothing hopeful in the music of the Irish, or the Scots, 
the Italians, Germans, Scandinavians, English, or any other 
section of the American community. And he proved to have 
made a correct diagnosis, for only the negro elements of the 
American people have succeeded in preserving their folk- 
music, and developing it to such an extent that their idiom 
is now recognised throughout the world as typically American. 
In so far as there is any American music today, it is not 
American at all, then, but African; but, alas! what is 
peculiarly American in jazz is not its vital African root, but 
the dull and monotonous super - structure which has been 
thrust upon it by the musical slaves of American 
commercialism. 

Dvorak thought to show Americans what could be done 
symphonically with the negro musical idiom ; so he wrote the 
New World Symphony, in which a hint of negro song is heard; 
but the final result was so little authentically negroid that 
he himself, later on, declared the symphony to be really 
Czech music. And he was right. Music is so deeply rooted 
in human life that no composer can convincingly assume 
the musical idiom of another people. Bizet remained French, 
and Rimsky-Korsakov, Russian, when they wrote music based 
on Spanish rhythms; and jazz has not become American 
because business men have exploited its novelty, and in their 
own lack of sympathy and imagination, pressed its vitality 
into a cash-register. Some day, when blacks and whites have 
become fused into a single American people, their musical 
idioms will also become fused. Then a distinctive development 
will occur in musical art. Meanwhile the American whites 
are ata grave disadvantage. The negroes have an art expressive 
of their emotions, in that degree of culture which is permitted 
to them ; the whites have nothing of the kind. They knew it 
when they asked Dvorak to go and help them. They confess 
it today in their commercial exploitation of negro music and 
in their importation of foreign musicians like Schoenberg 
and Hindemith. 

Consider the case of Eddie Condon, a natural musician 
who followed up the only career available to him. His grand- 
father had known in Ireland an indigenous musical idiom 
that is one of the loveliest in existence. The Irish in their 
own land retained their creative musical capacity, while the 
English, who exploited them, lost theirs and had to depend on 
Irishmen like Balfe and Sullivan for a British music; but the 
Irish in America seem to have lost their own musical tongue, 
so Eddie had to pick up what he could of the negro art as 
the only way into music. And just as the last vestiges of the 
English musical idiom was preserved in the inns and music- 
halls, and exploited by the bourgeois in pieces like The Beggar's 
Opera, so the art of the American negro has been preserved 
—not, despite Dvorak, by the serious musicians, but in the 
brothels and gangster haunts, until in its turn it was used 
for merely commercial ends, 
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How can musical art develop under such conditions ? 
Eddie Condon gives the answer in the title of his autobio- 
graphy, We called it music. He knows that it isn’t. Yet he also 
knows that because of his own musical nature, he had to 
choose just that way of life, and become the creature of 
American commercialism. 

Removed so far from the original conditions which 
brought negro music into being, it is no wonder that jazz 
became dull in its lack of melodic, formative power, so 
monotonous in the basic rhythm established — not by the 
clever drummers who so often deny rather than enforce the 
rhythm, but by the time-ticking banjos. No wonder that to 
keep awake, the melodic instrumentalists (the saxophonists, 
trumpeters, and clarinettists) must substitute technical 
acrobatics for emotional expression. No wonder that Eddie’s 
autobiography is a dreary catalogue of the boys he has met, 
the places he has visited, and the gramcphone records he has 
made. Has jazz, then, no virtue at all ? 

In so far as it is the product of Anglo-American com- 
mercialism, it is the lurid, putrescent remains of a negro corpse 
lynched by the hackmen of capitalism in music; but in its 
original form it had two characteristics of great value—its 
emphasis on rhythm, and its improvisatory nature. 

Western European music, before the appearance of jazz, 
bore signs of stuffiness, mental constipation; and it was 
tending towards the vague idealism that ends in mere 
mysticism. Jazz, by emphasising the rhythmic origins of music, 
does much to correct that tendency, making us realise it is a 
materialistic art, bound up with the natural functions of our 
limbs and lungs. An appreciation of that fact explains the 
extraordinary power of music in its highest forms, where it 
seems to have an influence upon our minds out of all relation 
to its unworldliness ; and it has misled many of us to the 
verge of mysticism. We are inclined to consider music as an 
art, existing in a mental vacuum ; but as Marx puts it in one 
of his theses on Feuerbach, “All mysteries which mislead 
theory to mysticism, find their rational solution in human 
practice, and in the comprehension of that practice.” Jazz, 
by reaffirming our arms and legs, has done music a real 
service, however exasperating it may be in its shop-soiled 
forms. 

The improvisatory character of its earlier and more 
authentic period was inevitable, if practising musicians, un- 
trained in theory, were to find a means of making music in 
concert. Improvisation is the first stage in the making of any 
musical composition. It is the first thought that comes into 
the composer’s mind, the unproven idea which seems to come 
from nowhere. Only when that idea has assumed objective 
shape, to be accepted or rejected by the critical faculty of the 
composer, does the accidental issue of the musical mind 
deserve the name of composition. So improvisation in concert 
can rarely produce a musical work of any permanent value. 
Nevertheless it can be an experience of considerable passing 
value to the student. For a group of musicians to improvise 
together is an education in social as well as musical directions. 
They have got to listen carefully, that they may mix their 
musical thoughts, even as they express their separate ideas. 
It is a form of ear-training and spontaneous concerted action 
that might advantageously be added to the serious curriculums 
of European conservatoires. For people like the negroes and 
poor whites of America who were without fair chance’ of 
musical education, it must have been of inestimable value. 
But its limitations are obvious, the more so in jazz when the 
basic pulse is transferred from the drum to the banjo—trans- 
ferred from a more primitive instrument incapable of melodic 
and harmonic values, to one which is capable of them. As for 
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the definitely melodic instruments, they have grown painfully 
assertive in egotistic display, and less concerned with any 
appeal to the human heart—to the emotional nature from 
which the art of music derives its power and integrity—with- 
out which even the most cleverly made music is but an 
academic essay. 

It is this last consideration which has made the period 
during which light music has been dominated by jazz, a period 
chiefly of decadence and waste. But it need not have been so ; 
for what American commercialism has failed to achieve with 
the music of the negro, has been achieved with amazing 
success in Asia by at least one small group of musicians. 

The other day I attended a performance of song and 
dance given in Warsaw by an Uzbek artist, Tamara Chanum, 
and a band of four instrumentalists. The instruments employed 
were a large tambourine, a flute, a kind of dulcimer, and a 
plucked string instrument. So they constituted a body with 
the salient features of a jazz band, with the advantage that 
their sounds were always musical and refined, the one purely 
melodic instrument being devoted to its natural job without 
brag or bluff. Between some of the dance-songs, the instru- 
mentalists showed what they could do in the way of modestly 
clever, solo-work ; but for the most part they were engaged 
in the enforcement and enlargement of the human variety 
expressed by the singer. And I stress the word variety, for 
there was as much difference between each of Tamara’s songs, 
as there is monotony in the croonings of jazz-band singers. 

There was a live art, still in comparatively primitive 
stage, but full of possibilities for dramatic and musical 
development. The music was the more interesting because the 
performers had passed beyond the atonal stage characteristic 
of much Oriental music-making ; their minds were accommo- 
dated to the tempered scales of Western Europe. So they could 
be, and were, associated with a piano in many pieces without 
losing their original and refined character. Moreover, they 
had passed the stage where they could be content with the 
limited variety obtainable from improvised harmony, each 
separate item was as musically dissimilar as were the gestures 
and poses of Tamara herself, and I do not believe she repeated 
herself in physical movement from beginning to end of her 
long programme. Every dance-song had a different dramatic 
significance instead of being confined to castrated love- 
making, like the lunatic maunderings of Tin-Pan-Alley. 

Someday, I have suggested, a fused American nationality 
will make a great music and incorporate the musical genius 
of its negro blood ; but the nations of Europe already have 
a large variety of national musical idioms in a state of 
advanced development. None of them can be sacrificed with- 
out loss to the whole, even as healthy internationalism 
depends on the interplay and not the obliteration of national 
characteristics. Among the free Slavonic peoples, folk-music 
is still a living thing, and their musico-dramatic art can be 
developed without difficulty. But the arts of Western Europe 
have been overlaid by commercialism, and some of our truest 
artists lost in their own loneliness. So we have to rediscover 
our music, light and serious. That will not be done by 
accepting a Yankee travesty of negro music, or by reverting 
to atonality and noise-making ; but by realising our emotions 
afresh in the reconstruction of our social relationships. From 
such relationship, living musical thoughts will arise, gay little 
ideas, needing a light and humorous touch; strong, deep 
thoughts needing all the resources that have been discovered 
in the course of musical history from Palestrina to Stravinsky, 
without being bound by the reactionary forces which made of 
Palestrina a mere monk, and of Stravinsky a mere mocking 
modernist. 


Grase the Fat Sow 


By TIMOTHY WHACKSTRAW 
From “The Bristolian,’ February 23rd, 1872. 


I’se a poor hignorammus an’ knaws leetle or nuffin’, 


Thanks to squire an’ parson, ther church an’ ther skule ; 


No wonder, me thinks, that sum calls I a ruf’un, 
An’ the folk up in Lunnon a pig an’ a fule. 

Still, I rokes things about wen I goes out a-cartin’, 
An’ I turns up a thort as I follows ma plow, 

An’ I says to myself wi’ a look that means “ sartin,” 
Tha rich be detarmined ta grase the fat sow. 
Grase the fat sow, Grase the fat sow, 

Tha rich be detarmined ta grase the fat sow. 


I’m danged if I dwon’t tak’ ta pothooks an’ hangers, 
An’ rite ta tha peepers tha leetle I knaws, 

I'll tell bit o’ truth ’bout oursels an’ our gangers, 
An’ games as be played by tha hawks an’ tha crows: 
They gie I ten shillins a week ta keep six wi’ 


Thay telled I ’twere wicked ta sing an’ ta whistle, 

An’ danged if I chirruped for meny a year, 

Fur I felt loike a jackass content wi’ a thistle, 

An’ trembled all over wen measter were near. 

Thay tell’d I ta pray, an’ I prayed loike a good ’un, 

I prayed for a fortin’, some sheep an’ a cow, 

But while I were prayin’ they stole all our common, 
ekase it were wanted ta grase the fat sow, 

Grase the fat sow, Grase the fat sow, 

Bekase it were wanted ta grase the fat sow. 


Tha squire has jest bin an’ taken ma gardin 

An’ sent a por chap off ta jail fur a hare ; 

So IJ tell ee the loife as we lade is a hard ’un, 

An’ danged if I think we shall change ’un by prayer. 
I’se fund out tha humbug o’ parson’s religun, 

Fur I turns it all over wile driving ma plow ; 

It prepares a por fule ta be plucked loike a pigeon, 
An’ helps tha rich squire ta grase the fat sow. 

Grase the fat sow, Grase the fat sow, 

An’ helps tha rich squire ta grase the fat sow. 


Thare be good texts in Scripture, but parson dwon’t heed ’em, 


Thare be sum that por peeple cud well understand, 
An’ tha’ time’s cumin fast wen we por folk’ll rade um 
An’ prach ’um a sarmint on labur an’ land. 

An’ thayre prayin’:an’ prachin’s dun leetle or nuffin’ 


For seventy-two hours at steeables an’ plow, 
An’ not a bit more ta tha peeple I mix wi’, 
An’ keeps all tha rest jest ta grase the fat sow. 


Grase the fat sow, Grase the fat sow, 


An’ keeps all tha rest jest ta grase the fat sow. 


HELP IS OTHER PEOPLE 


By Montagu Slater 


Existentialism and Humanism, Jean-Paul 
Sartre. Methuen, 5s. 
The Plague, Albert Camus. Hamish 


- Hamilton, 9s. 6d. 


IN HIS OWN BOOK A MARXIST ADDRESSES 
Sartre: ‘“ Your philosophy (he says) seeks 
to revive in the quite peculiar conditions 
which are our present historical conditions, 
what is essential in radical-socialism, in 
liberal humanism.” 

But the Marxist is not content merely to 
label, he goes on to analyse. “ What gives 
it (your philosophy) its distinctive character 
is the fact that the social crisis of the world 
has gone too far for the old liberalism, it 
puts liberalism to torture, to anguish.” 

Hence the emotional tone of existential- 
ism, its anguish, its despair. 

This is part of a fascinating but too brief 
report of the discussion that followed the 
public lecture reprinted here as Existential- 


Ta raise such as I from this terribul slough ; 
I’se fund out thayre sarmints be only goose stuffin’, 
Or else it be summat ta grase the fat sow, 


Grase the fat sow, Grase the fat sow, 


Reviews 


ism and Humanism, though in the original 
title the word and becomes is. Looked at 
side by side Sartre’s lecture and Camus’s 
novel complement each other so remark- 
ably that you might have thought Sartre 
wrote down the heads of the philosophy, 
and, one by one, ticking them off as he 
finished, Camus licked them into story form. 


Existentialism, the attacking Marxist 
argues, is retrograde, takes one step back— 
and, if only one step, dans ce cas ¢a c'est 
le premier pas qui coiite. In local terms, it 
is as if the self-pitying letter-writers to the 
Evening Standard had been presented with 
a philosophy. And certainly existentialism 
reproduces uncannily the mood of “the 
small man” yesterday as well as today. The 
dominant note is anxiety which, in Sartre’s 
exposition, arises from the agony of having 
to make decisions, the anguish of discover- 
ing himself to be free. Sartre explains his 
other pet terms in much the same way. 
The sense of abandonment, of being for- 
saken, arises from the acknowledgment that 
reason and causality do not exist, God does 
not exist, the universe is inimical. Whence 


Or else it be summat ta grase the fat sow. 


follows despair because “the small man” 
must act without hope, but he will go on 
struggling nevertheless, because to struggle 
is to assert himself and this self-assertion 
is his only means of existence: but “the 
small man” is lonely, ~*Hell “is other 
people,” the world is full of competitors, 
and in the end “we perish each alone.” 
Marx’s phrase “freedom is the knowledge 
of necessity” becomes in the vocabulary 
of “the small man,” ‘“‘ fredom is the anguish 
of choice in a god-forsaken world.” Yet 
the sum total of it all, Sartre says rather 
surprisingly, is optimism. 

Sartre’s lecture is intended as a popular 
exposition. As he says, “Until recently 
philosophers were attacked only by other 
philosophers. The public understood 
nothing of it and cared less. Now, how- 
ever, they have made philosophy come 
right down into the market-place.” This 
means among other things the exposition 
is never particularly systematic, but neither 
is the philosophy. There are moments 
when one suspects that existentialism is 
French for logical positivism. The English 
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version is cold, forbidding, scholastic, 
gentlemanly ; Existentialisia is highly 
emotional and lets itself go. I write as no 


philosopher, neither amateur nor profes- 
sional, and indeed philosophy resembles 
cricket in that the status of both is a little 
uneasy nowadays. But we have been enter- 
tained recently by a correspondence in the 
New Statesman about the philosophy 
fashionable in Oxford under the name of 


logical positivism. Some correspondents 
argue that this philosophy ‘leads to 
Fascism” and even Joad agrees. Others 


argue that it is merely a rewriting of the 
scepticism of Hume. 

I thought of this in reading Sartre. Sartre 
would agree, I think, with the fashionable 
philosophers in Oxford whose point is that 
moral judgments and esthetic judgments 
cannot be made, or rather don’t make sense. 
Nobody should say, “This is a good action,” 
or “This is a beautiful work,” because 
this presumes he has good reasons for say- 
ing so, and to have good reasons presumes 
the universe is reasonable and makes sense. 

Now, says fashionable Oxford and Sartre, 
the universe is unreasonable and does not 
make sense. So we cannot act under any 
morality or any esthetic and certainly not 
under any political banner. To do any of 
these things would be kidding ourselves 
that somewhere, something makes sense. 

As you see, it is a sceptical philosophy 
and it does, indeed, resemble Hume’s, 
though Hume added that while in theory 
he believed the universe made no sense, in 
practice he made a point of behaving as 
though it did! But then Hume was a 
phlegmatic Scotsman. Sartre is a French- 
man and feels angst. 

In history we can see the position of 
Hume. We can see the bourgeois terrified 
for the moment by the vision of the king- 
doms and churches he had set out to destroy 
in the name of individual liberty—and he 
suddenly felt, like Robinson Crusoe, that 
individual liberty could be very lonely. It 
is significant that Camus goes back to 
Defoe, taking his motto from that least read 
of all English books, Robinson Crusoe, 
Third Part. Sartre, too, finds that his 
dilemma dates from this moment in history: 
and, significantly, instead of going for- 
ward to Kant, Hegel, and then Marx, who 
faced just this dilemma and tried to solve 
it, Sartre by his own account goes back. 
He goes back to Descartes, the philosopher 
of the beginning of modern times. And 
again we return to Robinson Crusoe, “ the 
small man” by himself. Descartes is his- 
torically his especial philosopher. Sartre 
quotes his famous motto as the starting 
point of existentialism: Cogito ergo sum. 
I know only my own sensations. The one 
thing I can be sure of is myself. We perish 
each alone. You can never trust other 
people. 


I care for nobody, no not I 

And nobody cares for me. 
But there, we always knew this was the 
standpoint of “the small man.” He is 
always lonely, always afraid. His philo- 
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sophy and his politics can be stated in much 
the same terms. If I know only myself, if 
my sensations can never be referred to a 
wider system, then in the fullest sense I am 
alone and can get no help from comrades. 
This is the essence of the Sartre position, 
and though sometimes he quails before it, 
to do him justice he faces it as a rule. This, 
too, is what Camus set out to dramatise in 
The Plague. 

The novel, based on close study of 
Defoe’s Journal of the Plague Year, tells 
how plague isolated the town of Oran in 
an imaginary present time. On one level 
the story is a comment on the Occupation 
and the Resistance. The Occupation is the 
Plague, the Resistance a movement, started 
by an existentialist and a doctor, to fight 
the plague with what they called “sani- 
tary squads.” 

The choice of plague as the evil to be 
fought against has two clear advantages for 
the existentialist. “‘ The small man” habit- 
ually regards pestilence, financial crisis and 
war as “acts of God,’ and whether he 
believes in God or not the phrase remains 
a convenient legal fiction. For one thing, 
it means he doesn’t have to bother about 
discovering and fighting the causes—after 
all, causality doesn’t exist either—he only 
has to worry about the effects. This re- 
duces his moral problem to a lonely indivi- 
dual’s hesitations. The sanitary squads 
fight with an existentialist despair, since 
really there’s not much to do except wait 
till the plague has had its will. Not partic- 
ular men, like the S.S., but the universe 
as a whole, is the enemy. 

The crux of the novel is the dilemma of 
a visiting journalist trapped in Oran at the 
onset of the Plague. Egress from the 
plague-spot is prohibited, but with the help 
of the Black Market and collaborators he 
arranges his escape from Oran. His prob- 
lem is, shall he choose love (his beloved is 
in Paris and life is short) or a despairing 
and almost pointless duty with the sani- 
tary squads? At the last moment he 
changes his mind and stays. For existen- 
tialism, says Sartre, is a doctrine of courage 
as well as of optimism. 

Defoe, you will remember, posed a 
similar problem in his Journal of the Plague 
Year, though his “small man” was franker 
about it. The question was, should he stay 
with his business in plague-stricken Lon- 
don and trust God with his life, or save 
his life (by running) and trust God to take 
care of his warehouse? He decided it 
was more pious to trust God with his life 
and more sensible to look after his ware- 
house himself. 

Camus’s novel is a piéce a thése, indeed 
I suspect it is based on the belief that 
there is no sort of piece: but the philo- 
sophy gives it an extraordinary descriptive 
brilliance. When everything is seen through 
the lens of despair, the landscape takes on 
a lurid quality like a photograph shot 
through a red filter. Details are seen in 
the vivid light that precedes a thunderstorm. 
Camus performs the unusual feat of 


dramatising the boredom, the eternal same- 
ness, which seems sometimes the true char- 
acter whether of War or Occupation, and 
he makes this very sameness vivid, I dare- 
say because he fills it with angst. The 
trick of transposition helps too—e.g., the 
concentration camps which become isola- 
tion camps and so forth. 

But that is not all. The effective cause 
of Camus’s vivid descriptions is his untir- 
ing acknowledgment that not only every 
act but almost every sensation involves a 
moral judgment. Existentialism is nothing 
if not a quest for an ethic. It begins by 
deciding that the basis for traditional 
morality no longer exists, and it ends as a 
lonely cry for what has been lost, “an infant 
crying in the night and with no language 
but a cry”... - which 1s, of course, as 
any parent knows, vivid. 

Sartre’s statement of the problem is 
almost identical with that of Camus. The 
central feature of his lecture is the plight 
of a young man who wanted to join the 
Resistance, but felt it was equally his duty 
to stay with his mother, who might other- 
wise die—a conflict of love and duty on 
which, Sartre claims, none of the existing 
systems of ethics can throw light. Sartre’s 
case of the mother’s son and Camus’s tale 
of the journalist lover are essentially one 
and the same. ; 

In crying for a new base for ethics, the 
next preoccupation of existentialism is to 
avoid acknowledging that in the shape of 
Marxism one already exists. I was struck 
recently by a review in the Times Literary 
Supplement of a book published in Stock- 
holm and not yet translated into English, 
of which the reviewer says flatly, ““ No man’s 
opinion on the problems of our century is 
worth anything unless he has understood 
the facts of which this book is perhaps the 
best available presentation.” The book is 
The S.S. State, by Dr. Eugen Kogon, a 
Christian sociologist who spent seven years 
in Buchenwald and has written a long and 
systematic analysis in more or less scientific 
terms of cruelty as a social form. “ This 
jungle society” selected for survival not 
merely the brutal and criminal, but also “a 
few who possessed exceptional quickness 
and presence of mind or exceptional re- 
sources of spirit which overcame their de- 
gradation.” Those who had none of these 
resources went under, or, as the reviewer 
says, 

“became so-called Muslims who no longer 

cared whether. they were alive or dead. 

Resistance, as distinct from survival, was 

possible only for organised, disciplined 

groups—i.e., mainly for the Communists. 

To secure the solidarity of the group, if 

need be by killing the betrayers or the 

weak who stole their mates’ food ; to cap- 
ture, in ruthless subterranean warfare 
against the “Greens,” the strategic posts 
of camp life; to set up information ser- 
vices, prisoners’ defence forces, radio 
sets, means of escape, disappearance or 
change. of identity; to keep in being an 
effective directing centre: all this was 


beyond the power of the individual or 
loose group ... And yet, strongly anti- 
Communist though he is, Dr. Kogon 
“dare not decide”, whether in the cir- 
cumstances resistance could have been 
conducted otherwise; and, however 
callous the methods, the total impression 
of this twelve-year struggle is one of 
human dignity triumphing over degrada- 
tion, of faith in man defeating the 
negation of all humanity.’ 


That Marxism does provide an ethic that 
fits the contemporary case was in fact 
proved in the incredible strain of the Re- 
sistance, the concentration camps and the 
war as a whole: the reason for this 
was one which Sartre’s philosophy will never 
allow him to acknowledge. Man need 
never be alone. He can help and be helped 
by comrades. 

When Sartre produces his illustration— 
the son’s conflict of duties between going 
to the aid of the Resistance and staying 
with his mother—he does so in order to 
make the point that nobody can help the 
young man, nobody can advise him in his 
anguish, and this follows from the very 
nature of the universe. ‘We perish each 
alone,” and we decide each alone. 

Nonsense! said one of his Marxist in- 
terrupters. We should want to know much 
more of the details of the case, you can’t 
decide a priori, but given these we should 
certainly have offered the young man ad- 
vice . . . and help. There can be help 
from comrades. 

It seems the essential point of Sartre’s 
philosophy that in trying to get beyond the 
I think therefore I am with its corollary, 
I’m not even sure whether anyone else 
exists, he can only arrive at his own famous 
phrase Hell is other people. And this, as 
I argue, is nothing more than the small 
man’s fear of competitors and bankruptcy. 
It can only be replaced by the Communist’s 
belief that Help is other people. I can 
help and be helped by comrades. 

The seriousness of argument and the in- 
tensity of emotion in both Sartre and Camus, 
must be acknowledged. It is a mental 
climate which we in Britain have not quite 
entered yet. I daresay we shall have to, 
I wonder what we shall do in it? 


A WORKER’S POET 


By B. L. Coombes 


PRISON SONNETS, by T E. Nicholas. 
Published by W. Griffiths, 7, Cecil Court, 
London, W.C.2. 5s. 


T. E. NICHOLAS IS A RARE TYPE IN WALES. 
He is a minister, but is better known away 
from the pulpit and the atmosphere of the 
chapel. The miners and the steel workers 
know and respect him because of his forty 
years’ battle against privilege. As a poli- 
tician and a preacher he has always fought 
against exploitation of the worker. In 
this part of our land the chapel still holds 
a degree of its power, and the deacons have 


been chosen usually from ‘colliery officials 
or the local shopkeepers. As yet, under the 
Coal Board, there has been little if any 
change in colliery control, and so every 
Sunday the minister must select his preach- 
ing and attune his text to suit the 
consciences of that dozen or so persons who 
occupy the “big seats.” As they often are 
the chief subscribers to the chapel funds .. . 
they are the most wealthy .. . the minister 
who does not stroke them properly is 
quarrelling with his bread and butter. To 
preach before them against exploitation is 
to rub them rather sore and may mean that 
the minister will soon be out of a job. 

T. E. Nicholas was out of a job for 
these reasons more than once. Yet nothing 
checked him from preaching his ideal of 
bringing into our lives the brotherhood of 


BEARDSLEY 


man. He is quite a- prolific writer in 
Welsh, and has had some ten volumes of 
his poetry published. He was born in Pem- 
brokeshire and Welsh is his language. 
Like many of the folk around me here he 
cannot express his thoughts so well in Eng- 
lish because all his instincts are Welsh and 
he must puzzle out the meaning of English 
words before he uses them. Even when he 
was in prison... yes, he went along the 
same way as many of our sincere reformers 
. . . he was not allowed for a time to write 
his letters in Welsh and the English messages 
he sent out were stiff and strange to those 
who knew him. Later his gaolers relented 
a little, or they thought the ordinary map 
and tiny flags they had found in his home 
might not be so explosive after all, and also 
public feeling was aflame because of this 


Ready in November 


THE BEST OF 


Nearly 150 examples of the artist’s finest work. No 
trouble has been spared to ensure that the reproduc- 
tions are of the highest quality and the editor has 
also avoided all juvenilia and any drawing which 
does not come up to Beardsley’s best standard. Mr. 
Walker’s introductory essay is a definitive assessment 


HENRY JAMES, 


THE RAPE OF 


edited by ERIC CROZIER 
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of Beardsley’s unique genius. 


The Best Terrifying Tales by 
RUDYARD KIPLING, 
OLIVER ONIONS, SHERIDAN LE FANU, EDGAR ALLEN POE; 


and many other famous authors are in 


THE MIDNIGHT READER 


edited and with an introduction by PHILIP VAN DOREN STERN 
512pp. ros 6d 


LUCRETIA 


A superb commemorative volume, illustrated with 
photographs and reproductions in eight colours of 
the designs for scenery and costumes by JOHN 
PIPER. An introductory essay by ERIC CROZIER. 
The complete text of RONALD DUNCAN’S libretto. 
An essay by JOHN PIPER. An analysis of the opera’s 
musical and dramatic content by HENRY BOYS. 
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imprisonment. In prison he wrote many 
sonnets and a selection of them have been 
printed in a volume published by W. 
Griffiths and Co. at 5s. They have been 
translated into English by various admirers 
... most of them by Daniel Hughes, another 
preacher of rebellion against things as they 
were who also went to prison in the old 
days. There are altogether about seventy 
of these sonnets in this book, which he has 
justly titled, Prison Sonnets. Nicholas may 
not be a poet’s poet, but he is the poet who 
is loved and admired by the workers in 
Wales. Put his name on a bill and any of 
our halls will be packed, whether it is to be 
a religious exposition, a political talk or a 
reading of his poems: and even in the 
mines the name of “T.E.” brings out the 
homage that is always given to a sincere 
rebel. 

His voice has always called for peace, 
that is why authority bound him and his 
son during the last war, and his feelings are 
well explained by this quotation from his 
sonnet, “ Midnight.” 

The voice of great ones blessed these 

birds of slaughter, 

They prayed their work would prosper 

overhead ; 

Not counting costs in tears that flow like 

water, 

Nor guessed the rows of wounded and 

the dead. 

And I am forced to loiter in my cell 

Because I cursed this impious work of 

hell. 

It is worth buying and cherishing these 
sonnets as a link with a man who is well 
beloved amongst the workers in Wales be- 
cause his life has been devoted to their 
cause. 


AVAILABLE AT LAST 
By Christopher Lee 


POEMS OF GERARD MANLEY 
HOPKINS, edited by W. H. Gardner. 
Oxford University Press, 12s. 6d. 

EMILY BRONTE: POEMS, selected by 
Philip Henderson. Lawson and Dunn, 
as. 6d: 


THE PROSE OF EDWARD THOMAS, 
selected by Roland Gant with an introduc- 
tion by Helen Thomas. Falcon Press, 
10s. 6d. 


THREE MORE WRITERS BECOME—FOR. THE 
moment—available again, and one _ is 
tempted to discuss them in general terms. 
Hopkins and the Brontés, however, have 
had ‘their share of general discussion in 
OUR TIME and it seems more useful to 
examine the editions offered. The Hopkins 
especially may shed light on that curious 
ex-Anglican Jesuit poet. 

This new edition of Gerard Hopkins’ 
Poems, by W. H. Gardner, offers for the 
first time a reasonably complete collection, 
in the order of writing. It draws in poems 
hitherto to be found in the published Note- 
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books (1937) together with more recent finds 
and with translations made at various times; 
the number of poems is thus doubled, and 
for the first time we can watch in one volume 
the unfolding of this strange genius. A new 
introduction and more extensive notes both 
help and hinder. 


On the whole the new arrangement justi- 
fies itself. The three early poems of the 
first and second editions were an insufficient 
prelude to the Wreck of the Deutschland, 
but now, with the addition of a number from 
the second edition appendix and from other 
sources, Robert Bridges’ unconscious para- 
dox is dispelled. Unfortunately, however, 
the first section concludes (and therefore 
passes to the Deutschland) in the worst possi- 
ble way, with the Ad Mariam and Rosa 
Mystica (Mother of Mine) poems—doubtless 
two of those which for “some readers,” 
including it appears the editor, “ have a pres- 
tige and interest other than literary.” 


There is loss here and there in the way 
some poems lie on the- page, but there is 
also gain; and the great poems of 1876-89, 
now only a third of the book, do not after 
all become buried under their less important 
fellows. 


In addition to the insufficiently known 
poems of the Notebooks this volume in- 
cludes unpublished poems and reconstruc- 
tions of unfinished pieces. Not all are 
satisfying, but it is good to have them: 
No. 78, for example, written as a sequel to 
Heaven-Haven (although even now not set 
with it), 92, 93 (Shakspere), the Christmas 
stanza Moonless darkness stands between 
(96) and The Earth and Heaven, so little 
known Are measured outwards from my 
breast (97), together with less important epi- 
grams and fragments. In the new poems 
there is no great surprise or revelation, but 
there are valuable fresh evidences of the 
poet’s mind. The rearrangements and recon- 
structions (e.g., The Woodlark) are again a 
good schooling in his mind and art. 


The translations to and from English are 
a special field. The Aeschylus is a school- 
boy piece and several others are early; of 
the later versions some are intellectual exer- 
cises, but others have more to give. This is 
a matter of personal taste, but the Jesu 
Dulcis Memoria, like the already published 
version of Aquinas’ Adoro te supplex, is 
no mere exercise or task, and the Latin ver- 
sion of Orpheus with his lute (which appears 
also in Greek) has its special beauty. The 
Welsh versions I cannot judge, but there are 
long notes and translated passages: this I 
find less helpful than would be a proper 
account of Gerard’s use of Cynghanedd and 
other Welsh devices, which will come pre- 
sumably in the long-awaited second volume 
of Dr. Gardner’s Study. 


In such an edition of Hopkins the notes 
must clearly be extensive. Dr. Gardner has 
kept the essentials from Robert Bridges and 
Charles Williams, has introduced new and 
necessary notes by Humphry House, and has 
added considerably, and on the whole wisely, 
on his own account. His illustrations to the 
author’s preface on Sprung Rhythm will 


help many readers and much else is of value. 
But he is over-anxious: is it really necessary 
to give the whole of Christina Rossetti’s 
Convent Threshold or to insist that the 
wilder beast of Antichrist may include Whit- 
man’s paganism as well as rationalism? And 
his anxiety leads him right into the pit, for 
example in his notes on the Deutschland— 
“note the effect of rapidity and confusion,” 
and “the nun’s plight was not conducive to 
earnest meditation ””—two examples, surely, 
of how not to do it? 


This editor is in danger also, with other 
Hopkins scholars, of becoming perverse 
about the poet’s use of language: I cannot 
accept his explanation of selfquained (p. 262) 
or his admittedly tentative note on bugle 
blue (p. 232). But one can be grateful for 
the note on the poem As Kingfishers and 
must be for that on clinching-blind in 
Margaret Clitheroe; and the synopses and 
glosses are well enough done. 


The introduction, very good in some ways, 
cannot be regarded as an adequate brief 
essay on the poet. If the opening sentence 
does not weaken the reader’s confidence, later 
passages may: there is too much stress on 
the “ Hopkins’ cult”: you must like him, 
the editor seems to say, in my way or not 
at all. No real attempt is made to see 
Hopkins’s conversion in h{storical terms, — 
in relation to the Oxford movement, nor 
are his views on Capitalist society examined. - 
There is a tendency to defend poor 


. poems because good Catholics approve them 


and to make unnecessary and rash attacks 
on outsiders like Freud and Rilke. It would - 
be more useful to discuss the influence of 
Milton and of Duns Scotus, the latter a 
thing which Dr. Gardner can do very well. 
In general, however, his work in this volume 
puts students considerably in his debt. 


An essay could be written—and doubtless 
will be—on how Hopkins emerges, as one 
reads this new edition; on the influence of 
Keats or Herbert, whom he so much admired, 
on his attitude to nature and to man. He 
keeps his eminence as a religious poet and 
arrives still with an utterly fresh surprising 
beauty, a depth of response to the physical 
world and indeed to all experience. 


Emily Bronte, as much and as little a 
Victorian as Hopkins, offers very different 
reading; more traditional in form but in sub- 
stance as independent and as deeply rooted. 
In this attractive little volume Mr. Hender- 
son has selected, edited and presented her 
very well. He does not run from the psycho- 
logical approach and he knows that there 
was more to Emily than the wind in the 
heather. I should not call her directness 
“ modern ”—that and her humanity are good 
enough to bring Blake to mind; her tough 
honesty also puts her in good company. 
But he is right to insist on a new estimate, 
based on a proper study of the texts and on 
a little more intelligence about her social 
life and interests; modern she may well be 
in her response to the emerging working- 
class movement. Last month’s review by 
A. L. Morton on the work of all the sisters 
puts this matter well. 


Not that she is very encouraging: she is 
a pagan, often despairing and sometimes 
ruthless poet, courageous but almost liter- 
ally torn apart. I think that Mr. Henderson 
is wrong to print the St. John of the Cross 
O flame of living love as a preface to these 
poems, but one can see why he should do so. 
And she never really gave up the fight, 
including the fight with herself against the 
unwise, unholy, and untrue. Her technical 
range is limited, but her touch sure; there 
may be too much romantic gloom, yet on 
Nature, Man and steadfastness she still has 
something to give. 


The Prose of Edward Thomas—misleading 
title for a small selection from a large field— 
is a very welcome book. The choice is well 
made and it is good to see again some writing 
(the Introduction) by Helen Thomas ; much 
that is unobtainable is brought before us, or 
at least represented, with one essay not 
before printed, and Thomas’s personal quali- 
ties are as welcome as ever. Surely his 
poems, the crown of his work, might now 
be kept in print? Even when the reader 
makes a different choice it is a tribute to 
the stimulus of Mr. Gant’s selection. The 
chronological arrangement is apt, especially 
with its one exception: the excellent writing 
of the Childhood rightly comes first, estab- 
lishing Thomas as a mature and admirable 
artist. 


Much of this prose seems dated in a way 
that the poems do not, but those who sniff 
and say Pater might read Thomas’s book on 
him, with its irony and devastating economy 
of phrase. That is what one misses from 
the present volume, the critical writing in 
which Thomas could excel: the study of 
Keats, or some of his reviews of new poetry. 
Yet this side is partly represented, in pas- 
sages on Jefferies and Borrow, and in general 
the range is there: the sensitiveness, irony, 
humour, the delight in landscape and people; 
the Crowd at Goodwood is a pleasure, the 
“Lamplighter” letter to David Uzzell 
(p. 85) is as English as Cobbett. I wish we 
could have had that superb passage on 
paddling in the Wandle, but one can’t have 
everything; and that, strangely enough, is 
still in print. 

There should perhaps be an introductory 
essay on the extent and nature of the prose 
books, now thirty to forty years old, and 
on their relationship to the poems; but the 
main thing is that we now have so able a 
selection. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


T. S. ELIOT, a Symposium compiled by 
Tambimuttu and Richard Marsh. Editions 
Poetry London, 10s. 6d. 


NATARAJAH, by Tambimuttu. 
Poetry London, \s. 6d. 


Editions 


Mr. ELIOT HAS HIMSELF, PERHAPS, BEEN 
embarrassed by the birthday presents on 
the Third Programme—and now in book 
form—for his sixtieth birthday. Poets, play 


producers, art critics, Indians, Italians, 
Greeks, Burmese, Frenchmen, Americans, 
Dons, Playwrights and many others 
contribute to the larger volume and to the 
general impression that he is become a Job 
among us, sat in a waste land to be visited 
with such tribulations, rather than a sixty- 
year-old poet. . Natarajah, a poem which 
ends “there’s no end to a _ round” 
reinforces this impression. Whether this 
was intended, or whether perhaps Mr. Eliot 
would greatly mind if it was not, are 
altogether different matters. 


THE RELAPSE, by John Vanbrugh. Peter 
Neill, 8s. 6d. 


THE INCOMPARABLE APHRA, by 
George Woodcock. 7. V. Boardman, 
i2s. 6d. 


PUBLICATION OF The Relapse HAS 
presumably been dictated by the (dying ?) 
fashion for Restoration Comedy; but it 
has at least made this very funny but slight 
play available again. Furbished with over- 
posed photographs of the excellent London 
production (now on tour), it consequently 
costs far more than the text deserves. The 
Incomparable Aphra is an incomprehensibly 
lengthy and worshipful study of a very 
minor Restoration authoress, the chief 
value of which lies in its evocation of the 
political and cultural background against 
which this particular child of British Drama 
played out its life. 


MAIDENS’ 
TRIP 


EMMA SMITH 
Large Crown 8vo 8s. 6d. 
A first novel of unusual 
achievement and promise by 
an author who won an 
Atlantic Award this year, 
and whose work was first 
noticed by us in Our Time. 


Large Crown 8vo 


THE OTTERBURY INCIDENT 


C. DAY LEWIS 
ILLUSTRATED BY EDWARD ARDIZZONE 


A tale of detection and high adventure for boys and girls, starting 

when a mis-shot football smashes the school window. The trail leads 

to the cornering of real criminals in their hide-out. 
Scotland Yard has plenty to say. 
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THEATRE 


By I. G. Sear 


THE BEGGAR’S OPERA, realised by 
Benjamin Britten. Sadler’s Wells. 


I AM FORTUNATE IN NOT KNOWING The 
Beggar's Opera too well—the original, I 
mean, or the Austin edition or the Dent. 
That way one can look at the thing as it 
stands, without shyness. And I am not 
a committed traditionalist or a folk-song 
addict, though I respect both. 

So Benjamin Britten’s refitments were no 
shock to me. Yet the first words I exchanged 
with anyone evoked regret in them for the 
lovely old tunes, now “almost unrecog- 
nisable.’ But as I didn’t know them all 
that well, and who does, what was that 
to me ? 

Ballad opera or not, The Beggar's 
Opera is an opera, and a beggars’ opera 
at that. A dramatic piece, that is, a 
satire, satirising something. And Gay was 
a man of wit. In themselves, or even 
in a string, the songs aren’t witty or 
satirical or dramatic; and they are the 
product of divers minds. 

I have to remind song-worshippers that 
it is an opera put on by beggars and worse, 
shrewd, resourceful people, very up-to- 
the-moment. That is Gay’s artifice. Theirs 
is that they use what musical material 
comes to hand, with some expertness, for 
wasn’t the piece “originally writ for the 


THEA Ae 
PRETENDERS 


ERNST KREUDER 
Large Crown 8vo 8s. 6d. 
The first post-war German 
novel to appear in English. 
Its atmosphere is that of the 
German fairy tale, but told 
against the background of con- 
fusion in present-day Europe. 


WS 0d. 


In the end 
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celebrating of the marriage of James 
Chaunter and Moll Lay, two most excel- 
lent ballad-singers ”’? ; 

These cut-purses, whores and highway- 
men used gems of song for their dramatic 
purpose. And they used the accoutre- 
ments of a wash-house as their scenery, 
donning any gay rags that happened to 
be in, whether for the wash or the fence. 
Since they were wholly cynical, they chose 
to regard high society as no better than 
themselves. They put on airs and com- 
mitted exaggerations all to satiric point. 

In their production they would enlist 
whatever “orchestra” they could muster. 
Current operas did. But theirs would 
scarcely be what Hammersmith might call 
a full orchestra or Kensington a string 
quartet with continuo. 

Would they have enlisted  Britten’s 
chamber orchestra ? They were shrewd 
villains with an eye to the main chance. 
I believe they would. The Wells beggars 
did. For the truth is that for the most 
part Tyrone Guthrie made his people real 
and slyly up-to-the-moment. And Britten’s 
realisation put on airs for satiric and 
dramatic purpose. 

Britten, practical musician that he is, 
worked hand in glove with Guthrie, and 
between them they gave the piece the 
most extraordinary dramatic continuity, 
the music, in its cunning furbishments, 
giving wings to the movement. In short, 
they made an opera of it. 

As for Britten, you may not be able to 
take in all the details of the score at one 
go; no theatrical composer can expect 
that. But if he has done his job, if, there- 
fore, he and his partners in art have won 
your approval, you can pick up the con- 
tributary items of craftmanship at your 
leisure. That is, you can go again. 

A full score would be of service. You 
would see there what goes to make up 
Britten’s style. A piano reduction would 
reveal a skilled eye for form, but the 
ordinary music-lover, I think, would not 
get as much pleasure at home out of piano 
reduction as from Austin’s for the very 
reason that Britten’s contribution belongs 
essentially to the theatre and nowhere else. 

It underlines and stimulates performance. 
As for performance at the Wells, it moved 
briskly. If we complain that some of the 
cast were a little too refined, they would 
be entitled to remind us of their artifice. 


Stories Wanted 


We revise according to the Scientific 
System of fiction-writing and  sub- 
mit to Editors on a 15 per cent. of 
sales basis. Unsuitable 
stories are returned with 
reasons for rejection. 


Mention this Periodical 
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— The Sign of. SCIENCE and SALES 


Peter Pears was, indeed, a romantic 
figure in a realistic atmosphere, hearty but 
gentlemanly as Captain Macheath; and 
sharing singing honours with a ladylike 
Polly Peachum in the person of Nancy 
Evans. 

As Lucy Lockit and her father, Rose Hill 
and Ottakar Kraus acted them off the stage. 
And Gladys Parr’s Mrs. Diana Trapes was 


pure joy. 
This, and stage movement generally, 
brings us back to Tyrone Guthrie as 


producer and to Tanya Moiseiwitsch as 
designer. Well timed, well spaced, well 
dressed, the thing progressed. The use of 
the washing as scenery that could be shifted 
naturally and with speed was a brilliant 
idea. This Beggar's Opera is opera, not 
concert in costume. 


AROUND THE GALLERIES 
By Richard Carline 


WE ARE MAINLY INDEBTED TO THE TATE 
Gallery Trustees for the glimpses we have 
had from time to time of the art of our 
contemporaries in other countries ; we may 
recall the Canadian and, more recently, the 
American exhibitions. Now the series is 
continued with one showing modern South 
African art, meaning, of course, the Euro- 
pean tradition of painting, drawing and 
sculpture, not the indigenous art of South 
Africa. The exhibition is organised by the 
South African Association of Arts and spon- 
sored by the Union Government. 

South African artists are, of course, 
scarcely to blame for the fact that this 
moment is not a very auspicious one for the 
choice of their country, from among all the 
possible alternative countries—a moment 
when it has just taken a cultural step back- 
wards towards increased racial segregation. 

Seeing the art of other countries is useful 
when it rids us of cultural isolation; but 
this should lead further, to the definition of 
our national identity in terms of art. South 
African artists seem to have taken an exag- 
gerated course in the other direction, com- 
pletely sublimating their art in that of other 
countries. Of the fifty or so exhibitors in 
this exhibition, nearly all appear to have 
pursued their art studies abroad, mostly in 
London. Many have made their art careers 
here, as for example Neville Lewis, Du 
Plessis and Graham Bell, whose art belong 
here much more than to South Africa. It 
seems strange to see the central place in 
the exhibition occupied by Graham Bell’s 
typical ‘““ Euston Road” example of English 
impressionism, and not a very good one 
either. Indeed, if there is an art which may 
be called “South African,” there is very 
little of it in this exhibition. 

Several painters and sculptors have, with 
their Slade School and Royal College back- 
grounds, returned to South Africa to try 
to formulate something out of its incom- 
parable landscape and human material: 
Walter Batiss, who has used his intense study 
of “Bushman” painting—perhaps rather 
artificially—to form his style; Preller, who 


uses his gift of colour and design, which he 
must have strengthened by his studies here 
under Mark Gertler, for his interpretations 
of the native problem ; the sculptors, Moses 
Kottler, who draws his themes from the 
graceful Bantus and Basutos, and Lippy 
Lipshitz, who recently showed his lively, 
rhythmic work at the Zwemmer Gallery. 

One might expect the creation of a South 
African art to show some contribution from 
the overwhelming coloured and negro popu- 
lation. Elsewhere the negro people have 
revealed, wherever they have been given any 
opportunity, their immense talent for visual 
art. This exhibition includes, however, only 
one exhibitor to represent the indigenous 
South African people. This is Sekoto, a 
young Bantu painter, self-taught, who shows 
four small oils, painted with naive charm 
but purely European technique. 

On the whole, visitors will be chiefly 
fascinated by the historical section of paint- 
ings by the early settlers and travellers who 
depicted the South African scene with love 
of detail and a sense of adventure, leaving 
design, form and colour to take their place 
with seeming artlessness. 

The graphic art of Czechoslovakia offers a 
complete contrast. On view at the Alpine 
Gallery, South Audley Street, it has been 
organised by the British Council in return 
for the exhibition of British graphic art 
which recently toured Czechoslovakia. This — 
slight glimpse of the work of a number of 
quite outstanding artists makes us regret that . 
this show is not part of a more comprehen- 


- sive one covering the wider field of the 


Czechoslovakian visual arts such as was 
shown in Paris last year. Modern Czech art 
is one of the most important in Europe, 
especially if we count painters like Spala, 
Majernik and the Sur-realist Janousek, all 
of whom died or were killed in the war. 

The exhibition gives us a slight indica- 
tion of Majernik’s dramatic, Daumier-like 
sense of composition in his lithograph 
“Refugees.” Emil Filla’s drypoints of horses 
fighting is a subject characteristic of his 
large canvases. The linear designs of 
Mudecek and the “ pointillism ” of Jirincova 
are represented. But this is to mention 
merely a few of the important figures in 
modern Czechoslovakian art. 


ONE-MAN SHOWS 


Julian Trevelyan, who is showing nearly 
forty recent oils at the Lefevre Gallery, is 
quite individual. He is too sincere to sub- 
mit himself to the prevailing aesthetic fashion. 
There is an irresistible attraction in his 
colour and design, even though he evades, 
perhaps, the more profound issues of formal 
construction. 

The A.I.A. Centre at 15 Lisle-st. is follow- 
ing up its permanent display of modern 
crafts with a series of one-man shows. The 
first is of John Bolam, Richard Claughton 
and Guy Williams. 


Note—In our _§ article “The Cave of 
Lascaux,’”’ in our last issue, we gave the 
price of “‘Lascaux’’ by Fernand Windels 
as 2,000 francs. This was an error for which 
we apologise. The price is 2,400 francs. An 
English edition may be ordered through 
Messrs. Faber and Faber. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


THE BARRICADES 


SiR,—ARTHUR CALDER MARSHALL IN YOUR 
August issue writes “the survival value of 
books depends more than anything else on 
the humanity of characters . . . do we care 
tuppence about their political tendencies on 
what side of the barrier they would fight?” 

Perhaps not. The question in that con- 
text is not particularly relevant. But Calder 
Marshall by his failure to develop this state- 
ment and by later remarks in this same 
essay is expressing an opinion which makes 
nonsense of his own literary work. To the 
bald argument above it is essential to add 
that it is very important on which side of 
the fence the novelist is. It is especially 
important at the moment because only those 
artists on our “side of the barricades” are 
competent to translate into creative forms 
contemporary life. 

On the other side of the barricades is the 
graveyard, the dead and dying of an 
anachronistic governing class. To create in 
fiction this class requires the passionate 
hatred of a Tolstoi. The satire of an Evelyn 
Waugh is doomed to failure because the 
people he satirises have ceased to be a source 
of humour. His method serves only to 
reveal the smallness of humanity. It is the 
task of the artist to reveal the greatness of 
humanity: a greatness which is found today 
only on our side and only an artist who 
stands proud and secure on our side is able 
to translate this greatness into his art. 
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To deceive ourselves that the Graham 
Greenes and such like are capable of reveal- 
ing this aspect of contemporary humanity 
is as stupid as praying for peace without 
working for it. These intellectuals, for all 
their technical competence, have too poor an 
opinion of people. In the very clear-cut 
division of society today it is not only neces- 
sary for the artist to be on our side: he 
must be conscious that he is so. 

Jic MASSEY 


S1rR,—LENIN’S EMPHASIS ON THE NEED, IN. 


the correction of error, to quote your 
sources accurately and in full, is too fre- 
quently ignored by Marxists today. I did 
not write what Jig Massey quotes me as 
writing. What I wrote was: 

When we survey the past, we find that 
the “survival value ” of books depends more 
than anything else on the humanity of char- 
acters. Uncle Toby, Micawber, Heathcliffe, 
Mr. Polly, Marmeladov . ... do we care 
tuppence about their political tendencies, 
their religious philosophies, on what side of 
the barricades they would fight ? 

Apart from the word humanity, all words 
italicised were omitted by your corres- 
pondent. 

Jig Massey states that it “is the task of 
the artist to reveal the greatness of 
humanity.” ‘To me, as a novelist, this 
phrase is meaningless cant. A novelist does 
not write about humanity. He writes about 
human beings; and if he is a conscientious 
writer, he writes about them as truly as he 
is capable of doing. Some may be great, 
or have potentialities of greatness; others 
may be petty, absurd, grotesque, charming, 
idle or plain stupid. The degree to which 
the novelist succeeds in his creation can be 
judged by his capacity to win the belief of 
his reader in the existence of his creatures. 

Theoretically, a Marxist novelist should 
be a better novelist than a non-Marxist 
novelist. But in practice, this is frequently 
not the case. And the reason for it, or 
at least one reason, is not far to seek. 

I can best explain by a personal in- 
stance. Some two years ago I wrote a book 
on Yugoslavia, called The Watershed, 
which was criticised by many Communists 
because it contained an extremely unflat- 
tering portrait of an official interpreter 
called Mr. Almuli. Last week, a Communist 
friend of mine who had made that criticisim 
said to me, “I take it all back. You were 
quite right about Mr. Almuli. That’s 
what’s wrong with Yugoslavia! ” 

I did not agree with my friend in his first 
criticism ; nor do J agree with his revision. 
I wrote what I wrote in disparagement of 
the interpreter, just as I wrote what I wrote 
elsewhere in praise of what the Yugoslavs 
were doing, because it was what appeared 
to me at the time of writing “ true.” 

Too many Marxist writers are ruined 
creatively by being distracted from the truth 
by political expediency, by adherence to a 
line which may be a correct guide for poli- 
tical action at the moment, but which is 
no use as a guide for creative writing. 

I would go further and say that, unless 
and until a writer is a Marxist not merely 


in his mind, but in his heart and soul, 
Marxism can be a positive encumbrance to 
the creative artist. When the tradition is in 
his blood, his work will have gained; but 
until then what should be the background 
of his thinking is thrust too prominently for- 
ward. 

Jig Massey thinks that “ passionate hat- 
red” is what informs Tolstoi’s pictures of 
the Russian aristocracy ; but their greatness 
springs from the writer’s knowledge, under- 
standing and sane pursuit of truth. Evelyn 
Waugh’s satire The Loved One, springs far 
more from hatred (but the dispassionate 
hatred of the true artist). The American 
materialism which he attacks there has 
never been “a source of humour”; but it 
is a worthy target of satire. The Loved 
One is written from a Catholic point of 
view, which in some ways overlaps the 
Marxist point of view in its condemnation 
of American values. This doesn’t mean that 
as a politician I embrace Evelyn Waugh as a 
“ fellow-traveller.’ But it does mean that, 
like the publisher in Camus’s The Plague, on 
receipt of the perfect masterpiece, I as an 
artist, say, “Gentlemen, hats off!” 

A. CALDER-MARSHALL 


NEW AUDIENCES 


StR,—THE PROMOTERS OF THE HARRINGAY 
Festival can justly claim to have sold music 
to the multitude. 
prove this. But is there any line on the 


- multitude’s cultural and spiritual receipts ? 


There can, I think, be no doubt that the 
majority were attracted to Harringay’s flood- 
lit arena by glamour and publicity of a 
Hollywood variety—indeed, many of the 
world-famous artists engaged were house- 
hold names to our film fans. 
having exploited the glamour of music, 
music retaliates by exploiting the glamour 
of Hollywood. Is such glamorisation an 
aid or a deterrent to a true understanding 
and appreciation of music? Do_ such 
glamorous means produce the desired musi- 
cal ends ? 

David Holbrock’s article in your August 
issue describes what he actually observed 
at Harringay, rather than what he actually 
heard. I can see some readers considering 
this a supercilious and unfair attitude to 
adopt. After all, if the music was good 
when the audience got there, what does it 
matter why they came ? I can only answer 
this by asking whether, if the next Harrin- 
gay Festival is held without the aid of 
film-star pianists and child conductors, will 
the audience really turn up for the music 
alone? And if the answer to this question 
is “not likely,’ can we still assume that 
the Harringay crowds have become converts 
to good music, or is it not more reasonable 
to assume that, taken by and large, they 
merely tolerated the music for the thrill of 
an entertainment that included the personal 
appearance of their favourite film-star 
musician ? 

At the opposite extreme to the Harringay 
technique of concert promotion, is the plan 
of offering music to the masses devised by 
that great man, Sir Henry Wood, over fifty 


The cash takings must - 


Hollywood | 


‘ 


years ago, and still drawing its hundreds of 
thousands to the Royal Albert Hall every 
summer. What was Sir Henry’s recipe for 
attracting the general public towards music? 
That the music itself should bring them 
there; indeed, that the more hardy of them 
should wear a sort of pilgrim’s hair shirt 
by standing shoulder to shoulder through- 
out the music’s course. No soloists were 
“starred”; the bargain Sir Henry Wood 
struck with his audience was to guarantee, 
as far as his resources permitted, never to 
let them down musically. Furthermore, 
he undertook to let them hear everything 
worthwhile in orchestral music, and cer- 
tainly almost everything that was being 
written by contemporary composers. He 
did not expect his audience to like it all 
equally, and he may not even have liked 
some of it himself, but he knew his duty to 
his audience and to music. 


He aired his own musical beliefs gently 
yet surely, and his public gradually yet 
surely came to share his musical faith. But 
though he knew he was leading them, he 
was convinced even more strongly that he 
was their servant, and that this intangible 
musical comradeship of conductor and 
audience was serving the cause of his art. 
The novice entering this atmosphere soon 
found his musical feet. There were no dis- 
tractions to prevent him from discovering 
the music he liked and constantly widen- 
ing the range of music that gave him plea- 
sure and inward satisfaction. There was 
no attempt to persuade—and a true love 
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of music must grow from inner conviction 
and desire, and cannot be imposed from 
without. é 

I do not for a moment doubt the sincerity 
of aim of the Harringay promoters, nor, for 
that matter, the excellence of the perform- 
ances in the arena. But their mass-appeal 
methods of publicity and showmanship 
seem designed to stupefy the critical sense 
of their audience. They appear to be 
bringing to concert-giving a brand of sales- 
manship more suitable to the world of big- 
business entertainment than to the world of 
music. 
words: “Until the dealers are driven out, 
the temple of art will not be a temple.” 

JULIAN HERBAGE 


SIR,—IN HIS REPORT OF THE MHARRINGAY 
Festival, your observer gave a good deal of 
his attention to the glamour and only a 
little to the music played and its execution. 
And in an editorial warning the programmes 
were described as being of “extreme 
banality.” 

Now glamorous effect occupied only a 
small percentage of the time. For the rest, 
your observer noted an audience “rigidly 
intense paying the utmost of their 
attention to the music,” more interested than 
the audience at the Albert Hall, “ quieter, 
better behaved, quite unaffected.” | What 
could be more desirable in an audience 
except a higher level of culture. And how 
dreadful that last requirement sounds when 
put on paper. 

Only a small proportion of the music 
could fairly be described as banal. What 
there was of it was aimed at cinema audi- 
ences by cinema stars. The rest was solid, 
respectable stuff, Haydn, Beethoven, 
Mendelssohn, yes, and Tchaikowsky ; which 
critics and aesthetes and intellectuals don’t 
specially want to hear any more. 

But critics, etc., are infinitely less the 
nation than is the Harringay audience, many 
of whom, I have no doubt, can be found 
at the admirable though not really so very 
much less banal, concerts mentioned in the 
warning. That audience has been chucked 
out of schools which inadequately fit them 
for earning a living (and that is not the 
prime object of “modern” education any- 
way) into a world which pays them 
inadequately because of the erosive inequali- 
ties of the social system. 

In their spare time they are handed over 
to the mercies of the cinema organist, the 
average dance band (though that at least 
serves two interests), the foolish musical 
plays, the appalling banalities of the Press, 
the dogs, the damned. Oh yes, the night 
school, the libraries, the discussion groups 
and even the community centres. The 
wonder is that they can pay “the utmost 
of their attention” to such banalities as 
Beethoven or Wagner. It is a providential 
mercy when a war befalls them, for then, 
mainly in the interests of production, poor 
devils, a benevolent government will even 
ram chamber music down their throats. 

As a matter of fact there is one London 
borough which pays a piano quintet (string 
quartet, piano trio, string orchestra with 


One cannot help recalling Tolstoy’s, 


continuo, soloists all in one) to give a session 
in all its schools once a week or so. The 
kids respond wonderfully because they 
participate in an activity which is not des- 
cribed as cultural: it is cultural. And the 
musicians are their musicians. They take 
pride in them. They are so close to them 
that there is no glamour. 


But for that same stupid world into which 
the kids in their turn are flung, this activity 
would be more valuable than ten Harringays. 
Meanwhile, if glamour and the familiarity 
of Hollywood stars and low prices will 
attract a great new audience, then I for 
one will put my trust in Beethoven and 
Tchaikowsky and cherish the hope that a 
percentage of the Harringay audience will 
say “ By God, we must have more of this ! 
How do we get it? Who is keeping us 
from it?” 

I regard it as part of my business to barb 
their discontent, to make them discontented. 
It’s not enough to be an idealist. Idealists 
read scores at Albert Hall but they don’t 
actually do much to improve an unmusical 
world. Indeed some of them despise the 
audience which doesn’t read scores. 

Lots of people are sucked in by glamour. 
Yet their native shrewdness gets as near 
as it can to the goods they desire (or are 
beguiled into desiring). But as long as we 
uphold a system that is content to underpay 
them, undereducate them, underdevelop 
their native shrewdness, we must make use 
of our Harringays. We need not be their prey. 

H. G. SEAR 
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